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You'd think 
Americans still believed 


in Santa Claus 


ye read most of the post-war plans for a better world, you’d think 
they were written by Santa Claus for little children. This war is 
being fought for freedom from political oppression, not for freedom from 
work. It’s time someone had the courage to tell this fundamental truth 
to Americans and the whole world:—as long as you have your health 
nobody is ever going to g/te you anything; you are never going to have 


anything you don’t earn by hard, efficient work. 


The only time the laws of economics can be suspended is during a 
war... it’s easy now for anyone to get and hold a job whether or not he 
does it efficiently and earns his pay. That time is almost over, and no 
power on earth can prevent its ending. When the war peak has passed, 
the only man or woman who will hold a job and prosper and progress 
(whether the job is management, shop, office or—we hope—political) 
will be the one who understands that he can only be paid out of what he 
produces, and so will produce better in order to get better pay. 

Post-war plans by government and groups are all right and should be 
made. But they will all be useless unless every individual American 
makes his own post-war plan and practices it now: 

(1) Spend today as little as you can. You'll help keep 
prices down, you'll build your own reserve which is the 
only place any self-respecting American wants to look 
for help. 

(2) Get the habit now of maximum skill, efficient 
production, doing the best job you possibly can. Then 
you'll be in the ranks of those who will keep their jobs. 

That's the post-war program for true freedom—the 
freedom of independence. And no American worthy 
of the name wants any other. 
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Service station—7 miles up 


pical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


thermostat could be used to turn on a 
hot- or cold-air blower at the right 
times — making the plane its own 
service station. But conventional ther- 
mostats literally fell apart in the ex- 
treme heat developed by the engine. 
And in the extreme cold they just 
wouldn’t work. 

Then a thermostat manufacturer de- 
veloped a control that he was sure 
would do the job. But his design called 
for rubber parts that would be unaf- 
fected by oil; that could stand being 
forced against metal repeatedly at high 
oe gra that wouldn't be affected by 

igh temperatures for long periods yet 


would remain flexible at 65 degrees 
below zero. Such a compound had 
never before been made. But B. F. 
Goodrich research men, starting with 
a synthetic rubber that resisted oil, de- 
veloped a compound with all the other 
needed characteristics. Made into pre- 
cision parts for the new thermostat, it 
performed perfectly; another B. F. 
Goodrich development for war that 
will have useful and important peace- 
time applications. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. Fos 
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Incentive is the 
father of Invention 


tenets Wh 

4 do men work day and night for 
months or years to invent something new and better? 
Usually, it’s because they see a chance to make some 
money ... by producing something which people need. 
Che hope of reward or profit is a powerful stimulus. 
he American system of free enterprise assures the 
incentives that encourage progress . . . that create new 
industries, new jobs and prosperity for all. 
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Civilian Goods Policy 


statement of policy on 


A defimit 
. production, pending Ger- 


san gor 

a "defe it, has finally emerged 

~ \VPB. Assurance that it will stick 

% be found in the fact that it was 

ed out jointly by Chairman Don- 

M. Nelson and Executive Vice- 
man Charles E. Wilson. Their 


n is expected to end the confusion 
which the question of increasing 
ential civilian goods output has been 
rown in recent weeks by contradictory 
PB moves. 
Small business gets a break under the 
icy as Officially outlined this week— 
+ifving to the heavy spade work done 
\aurv Maverick since he became 
id of Smaller War Plants Corp. a 
» months ago (BW —Jan.22’44,p22). 


ssed on Labor Areas 


~ ystone of the new civilian goods 
cy is the relaxation of labor area 
bnictions (page 102). Production un- 
approved programs for resuming or 
creasing essential civilian goods manu- 
cture may be distributed among any 
ants, regardless of their location, 
hose employment, after the proposed 
creases are taken into account, will 
t exceed 100 persons. 
In the critical West Coast labor 
eas of San Diego, Los Angeles, San 
Portland, and Seattle, the 
mit is 50 employees. The ceiling on 
e number of emplovees is intended 
) prevent plants located in tight labor 
eas from draining workers from war 


rancisco, 
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jants, 
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Plants employing more than 100 per- 
ns are not barred from participation 
1 approved civilian goods production 
cograms, but such production will be 
paced as far as possible in plants lo- 
ited in Group III and Group IV areas 
iere labor supply is comparatively less 
ringent. 
iP tions of such programs may be 
t in plants located in Group II labor 
reas to an extent possible without in- 
rence with military production. 
idditional portion may be put in 
ints located in Group I areas—the 


‘gions of tightest labor supply—only 


clearance and approval by the 
‘ca production urgency committee, 
1 . = . 
ere established; otherwise by Vice- 


chairman Wilson. 
The responsibility put upon the local 
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urgency committees in Group I areas 
for possible production increases is an 
invitation to such communities to see if 
they can find labor to boost civilian 
goods production that 1s not needed on 
war jobs. Officials hope that by dangling 
this carrot in front of their nose, many 
communities will overcome local labor 
shortages. 


The South in His Pocket 


On the basis of the present outlook, 
President Roosevelt, as in the past, will 
go into the election with the 127 elec 
toral votes of the solid South in his 
pocket. That is a little less than half of 
the 266 needed to win. 

Any lingering belief that Roosevelt 
would lose one or more of the southern 
States was dispelled after the Florida and 
Alabama primaries, in which New Deal 
Senators Claude Pepper and Lister Hill 
won renomination. The race issue, cen- 
tering around Mrs. Roosevelt's activi- 
ties on behalt of Negroes, failed to de- 
feat the New Deal candidates; this in- 
dicates almost indisputably that, even 
with Roosevelt as the Democratic can- 
didate, the South won't split. 

Roosevelt probably will run stronger 
in Florida and Alabama, for instance, 
than did Pepper and Hill, in spite of 
widespread disapproval in the South of 
Administration policy, especially _re- 
garding labor. Traditional southern ad- 
herence to a one-party system and south- 
ern approval of international policy 
apparently outweigh this dissatisfaction. 


The Pivotal States 


‘The outcome of the Novémber elec- 
tion hinges on New York and California 
with 47 and 25 electoral votes respec- 
tively. Starting with the 127 votes of 
the solid South, Roosevelt probably will 
win if he is able to swing these two 
states. 

Other important battlegrounds will 
be the border states of Maryland, West 


Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa, which have a_ total electoral 


strength of 52. 

In addition to New York and Calli- 
fornia, the President will have to win 
some of this border vote along with 
several of the smaller western states 
and a bloc of votes elsewhere equivalent 
to Massachusetts’ 16 in order to pile 
up the winning 266. 

Roosevelt is believed to have little 
chance of capturing many, if any, of 
the 140 midwestern electoral votes. 


Lewis Rides Alone 


John L. Lewis’ withdrawal of the 
United Mine Workers’ application tor 
readmission to the American Federation 
of Labor (BW—May22°43,p5)_ reveals, 
among other things, that he has given 
up his dream of the prodigal son leading 
the family out of the fourth-term camp 
More practical reason was his failure 
to gct the A.I.L. to surrender the organ 
izing of the chemical industry to 
U.M.W.’s District 50. ‘This is the point 
on which Lewis was adamant 

In a letter to William Green, A.F I 
president, filled with characteristic in 
vective, the U.M.W. chief took occa 
sion to accuse the Administration of 
blocking labor unity. 

Republicans, remembering that Lewi 
support did them no good in 1940, 
probably will hesitate to pick up this 
line. And Lewis, in turn, may withhold 
even tacit support of Thomas E.. Dewey 
who blasted him once for trying to 
organize the nation’s dairy farmers. 


e 
Price Slash, Too? 


Slashing the ration point value of 
most meats and processed foods to 
zero (page 17) may not solve the Ad 
ministration’s food surplus problem 


Officials wonder if there isn’t a limit 
to how much more food consumers 
will buy at current prices. 


OPA makes no secret of its hope that 
lowering of the ration dikes will bring 
enough meat on the market to force 
prices below ceilings—pushing down 
the cost of living. If the trade doesn’t 
cut meat prices voluntarily, an off 
cial reduction in ceilings might be con 
sidered. 

War Food Administration is fearful 
on the other hand, that a price drop 
would further hinder its efforts to make 
good on farm price supports (BW 


Mav6'44,p57). 


Reason: Bad Estimate 


Explanation for the lifting of meat 
rationing is a WEA miscalculation of 
the supply. The food agency had esti 
mated that during the April-June 
period the available supply would per 
mit civilian consumption at the rate of 
139 Ib. a year, as contrasted with 155 
lb. during the first quarter. Second 
quarter estimate has now been upped 
to an annual rate of 155 lb. per capita, 
prima facie evidence that rationing 
could have been lifted in the first quar- 
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THE TOUCH OF TOMORROW IN THE PLANE Sg nana’ 


In steadily increasing numbers, United Nations 
aircraft are utilizing a new structural material. 
It is known as DURAMOLD. And it is being used 
in a great diversity of applications, all the way 
from dropable gasoline tanks that add hundreds 
of miles to a plane’s normal range, right on up to 


the entire structure of the plane itself. 


The current acceptance of DURAMOLD has 
been gained only after thousands of man-hours 
spent in exhaustive research for suitable materials, 
in engineering that pioneered an uncharted course 
of new techniques, and in testing of finished prod- 
ucts that subjected them to unsparing punish- 


ment far in excess of actual usage. 


suYy vu. Ss. 


Look Up, Builders of Tomorrow! 


$i 


By the DURAMOLD process Fairchild 
engineers permanently mold layer-on-layer of 
wood, fabric, paper or even glass cloth, with special 
adhesives applied under heat and _ pressure, 
into single and multi-curved surfaces of uniformly 
high quality. 

DURAMOLD takes to the skies today as an- 
other example of Fairchild’s “touch of tomorrow’. 
The builders of many of tomorrow’s civilian prod. 
ucts, far removed from the field of aviation, mai 
look to DURAMOLD as a 
which has already proved itself in the toughest 


new basic material 


test of all—the stress and strain of war. 


HW rite for free illustrated booklet. 
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AIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
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Total for the full year is estimated 
45 Ib. Against a previous estimate 
139 Ib. last year, civilian consump- 
» was 137 lb. 


her Food Prospects 


ycessed foods pose a different prob- 
from meat. The meat surplus is 
ected to be temporary; officials ex- 
that by next winter meat ration- 
will be tighter than ever. . 
nned vegetables may continue in 
ole supply, may never go back on 
ration list. The reason is not over- 
pduction, but underbuying. Con- 
mers have sizable stocks of commercial 
also of home-packed vegetables 
last year’s Victory gardens. Cur- 
st production of many truck crops 
high. The comfortable supply out- 
nk can, of course, change very sud- 
nly if there should be a drought, 
sled with a slump in Victory 
dening, of which there are indica- 
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bsidy Issue Dies Down 


Politics is rapidly removing the major 
we from the new price control bill 
W-Apr.22'44,p17). As the banking 
mmittees of both Senate and House 
epare to draft bills extending the pres- 
it act beyond its expiration date of 
ne 30, it is evident that the two-year- 
{ battle against food subsidies is just 
bout dead. 

Republican leaders are convinced that 


childg@pother fight to ban all food subsidies 
er off good politics. It is getting too 
_ fgpese to election to offend what labor 

pecial fMte might be salvaged by the Repub- 

sure. [gens They believe, too, that farmers 
enow convinced that the Republicans 

ormly HB the best they could to get the sub- 
cy ban, and they don’t relish taking 
ther licking. 

S$ an-@@ There will be some rhetorical fight- 

“ow”. Maee When the bill reaches the floor, but 
ithout virtually solid Republican sup- 

prod. Mt, farm bloc members of both parties 

may f° no chance of victory. 

terial 
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he Administration, too, apparently 
‘eeking peace, with honor. 
OPA is investigating ways and means 
‘tuming the present meat and butter 
‘back subsidies—now paid to proces- 
who are supposed to pass the benefit 
0 Wf them on to farmers—into straight pro- 
uction payments to farmers. 
The price agency is sensitive to 
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charges that price reductions on meat 
and butter have rolled right back on 
the farmers (BW—May6’44,p59), while 
subsidy payments have been absorbed 
at the processor level. Nobody can prove 
this statistically, but one big meat packer 
admits subsidy money will fatten his 
profits to the tune of $4,000,000 this 
year. 

He figures that the excess-profits tax 
will take 90% of it, bookkeeping 5%, 
and that the last 5% will label him as 
a war profiteer. 


* 
Hot Potatoes Almost Cooked 


Decisions in two “hot potato” cases 
—involving the United Mine Workers 
and the Ameriean Federation of Musi- 
cians—are expected soon from the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. 

In line with the recommendations 
of the NWLB panel headed by Arthur 
S. Meyer (BW —Mar.18'44,p107), the 
musicians probably will be told to go 
back to making new recordings for all 
record makers. Only Decca Records, 
which agreed to pay royalties to the 
A.F.M.’s unemployment fund, is proc 
essing new music today. New record- 
ings by the other companies have been 
banned by James C. Petrillo, A.F.M. 
president, since Aug. 1, 1942. 


The course of the coal case (BW —- 


Apr.22’44,p99) is not as clear, but board 
sentiment tod approve a contract which 
the U.M.W. and 70% of the soft coal 
industry signed is increasing. 

Some board members are beginning 
to reason this way: The mines are being 
operated by Interior Secretary Harold 
L. Ickes under identical terms; if we 
fail to approve this pact, we're only 
prolonging government operation of 
the mines, so what’s the use? 


e 
WPB Considers New Setup 


There’s talk of reorganizing WPB 
materials divisions along product lines. 
Thus, instead of a steel division, copper 
division, aluminum and magnesium di- 
vision, there would be a sheet division, 
tubing division, etc. 

Advocates of this shakeup maintain 
that it would make life a lot easier for 
the businessman who comes to Wash- 
ington hat-in-hand. If he came to the 
sheet division looking for steel sheet, for 
example, and there wasn’t any to spare, 
he could be shunted over to the alumi- 
num expert at the next desk who might 
be able to take care of his needs with 
aluminum sheet. 


A Blush for NWLB 


Refusal of a regional war labor board 
to take jurisdiction over the Minneapo 
lis mail-order unit of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. on the ground that it was not en 
gaged in war production is embarrassing 
the National War Labor Board in view 
of the latter’s firm contrary stand in 
the Montgomery Ward case (page 19). 

The decision—by the Chicago board 
—was made prior to seizure of Ward's 
Chicago properties. 

In a 4-2 vote, two industry, one pub- 
lic, and one A.F.LL. member teamed up 
against a C.1.O. member and the pub- 
lic chairman. 

The decision is now before NWLB 
on an appeal by the C.1.O. longshore- 
men’s union, and probably will be re- 
versed in line with Attorney General 
Francis Biddle’s opinion that the board 
had jurisdiction over the somewhat 
similar Ward dispute. 

The issue in the Sears dispute is the 
company’s refusal to bargain with the 
C.I.O. union even though it was certi- 
fied by the National Labor Relations 
Board after a bitter fight with the rival 
A.F.L.. warehousemen’s union, which 
has challenged the C.I.O.’s majority 
status. 


2 
New Worry for Railroads 


Railroads are upset by the decision of 
a federal three-judge court in Philadel- 
phia ordering Pullman, Inc., either to 
give up its car manufacturing business or 
to give up the operation of sleeping 
cars (page 26). 

The roads expect that by the end of 
the war most of the present sleeping 
equipment will be obsolete or worn out. 
They had been counting on Pullman to 
put up the money for extensive modern- 
ization and to take the risks. Now the 
roads figure that unless the decision is 
reversed by the Supreme Court, Pull- 
man will keep its manufacturing busi- 
ness and get out of the operating end 
entirely. 

Since few roads want to risk a heavy 
investment in sleeping cars, the major 
passenger-carrying lines probably would 
form a continent-wide pool of sleepers 
to replace the Pullman service. 


© 
Tax Revision Delay Seen 


With simplification of personal taxes 
approved by the House and apparently 
ready to coast through the Senate, con- 
gressional leaders are talking about start- 
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for more SAFETY! 
in your plant.. 
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In making safety equipment, 
with human life at stake, Willson 
will neither skimp nor compro- 
mise. Here’s one of many ways 
Willson makes sure its prod- 
ucts are really safe: 
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Oscar here is on 

the Willson re- ¢ 
search staff for 

one unusual reason: He can inhale 
without exhaling. Put a respirator 
on him and he'll inhale tainted air as 
long as his colleagues wish, while they 
record the respirator’s performance. 
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The respirator shown here, #780, is 
only one of more than 50 styles we 
make to meet every known industrial 
need. #780, for instance, is Bureau 
of Mines-approved for protection 
against metal fumes, toxic dusts, 
chromic acid mist. If you have a 
problem in lung, head or eye pro- 
tection, our 74 years’ experience is 
at your service. 


There's a Willson Safety Service Dis. 
tributor in every major industrial area. 
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ing work on simplification of corporate 
taxes. 

The Ways & Means Committee may 
do some exploratory poking around this 
year, but the chances are that real work 
will wait until the new Congress meets 
in 1945. Progress will be slow as most 
corporations would prefer a flexible law 
with a complicated return to a ngid law 
no matter how simple the return. 

If Congress takes up the question of 
authorizing tax-free reserves for recon- 
version costs, it will get into another 
fight with the Treasury which considers 
present carry-back provisions sufficient. 


6 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


A top Army general who can’t be 
quoted predicts that, in popular estima- 
tion, the things that will go down in 
history as having done most to win the 
war are the P-38 pursuit plane, the C-47 
transport plane, blood plasma, the bull- 


| dozer, the sulfa drugs—and the jeep. 


In the period from Jan. 12 to Apr. 1, 
WPB issued 27 orders imposing new 
restrictions; 66 orders relaxing previous 
controls, or simplifying procedure. 

Poor quality of some civilian cloth- 
ing made of nylon rejected by the Army 
and Navy reportedly has worried du 
Pont to the point where the company 


| is considering buying up all yardage re- 


jected in future and dumping it. 

A big campaign to salvage old clothes 
for foreign relief is a good bet for the 
near future. Officials think a salvage 
drive is the only way to get around allo- 
cating a big slice of the slim textile out- 
put (page 45) for export. 

Army ordnance is planning resump- 
tion shortly of full-scale production of 


—— 


smokeless powder. Powder was among | 


the first important items to be cut back 


several months ago, but stockpiles are | 


being drawn on heavily. 


—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


In both armed camps on either side of 
the English Channel this week one 
thought—invasion—obscured all others. 
Like a gigantic boxer bearing down for 
the knockout blow, the American- 
British command threw its aerial of- 
fensive into high gear, blasted the 
French coast and German rail com- 
munications with holocaustic fury, and 
made final preparations in England for 
the toughest job of all—establishing 
beachheads to breach tke Nazis’ bris- 
tling Atlantic Wall. And in the East 
the resting Russian Bear began again 
to push ahead while a burst of activity 
on the Italian front formed still another 
link in the encircling chain of pressure. 
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Typical needle trades leaders an. 
ticipate sufficient postwar consum 
er demands to require continua 
tion of, or increase above, present 
production levels in their plants. 
Many are now planning replace: 
ment of war-worn or obsolete 
sewing machines with new Union 
Specials. They know from war 
production experience the ability 
of Union Special sewing machines 
to do a better, faster cheaper job 
whether on tarpaulins or under- 
wear. They subscribe to Union 
Special’s policy of manufacturing 
many different machines, each to 
do a given job. 

Union Special sales engineers 
are ready to help you speed up 
war production as well as plan 
postwar sewing machine modern- 
ization. Write for address of 
branch nearest you. 


*According to survey by Union Special’s mag 
azine, THE NEEDLE’S EYE. Write for 4 
copy of Dec. '43 issue. 
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408 WN. Franklin St., Chicago 


World’s Largest Exclusive Builders of £9 


industrial Sewing Machines. Est. 1881 


—E OUTLOOK 


America has come a long way in filling the arsenal for invasion (page 116). 
And there could be no more appropriate time to take a careful look at where 
the country now stands. 

Federal budgets have been pushed up to 100 billion dollars a year. 
Revenues have expanded enormously, but not nearly enough to match the 
outgo. Consequently, Treasury debt has risen from 43 billions in the 
middle of 1940 to 187 billions now. 

We have spent, in just under four years, 180 billions for war: for raising, 
equipping, feeding, and paying an Army which now is at full strength of 
about 7,700,000; for building and manning a Navy which still is several 
hundred thousand short of the 3,650,000 personne! goal; for lend-lease and 
the first steps in foreign relief and rehabilitation. 

© 
TAXES—Income taxes on individuals and corporations now make up more 
than 32 billion dollars of Uncle Sam’‘s annua! revenues of 43 billions. 

Tox rates on incomes and excess profits aren’t going any higher during 
the war—Congress has decided that—and will come down some with peace. 

Revenues from income and excess-profits taxes wiil decrease; salaries 
and wages are anchored, and corporation profits are declining. 

Profits of large industrial corporations after taxes, as compiled by the 
Federal Reserve, hit top in 1941. The over-all return for 1943, on much 
greater volume, was close to 20% below 1941. 

& 
MANPOWER—Ability of American industry to increase war production 
appreciably from here on is doubtful. Any big monthly total for munitions 
is likely to prove a flash in the pan. 

Drain of manpower into the armed forces and the sharp decline in 
factory employment (BW—Apr.22'44,p124) are the big factors. 

Increased efficiency in war plants apparently enables these establish- 
ments to maintain output if not increase it. However, steel men predict 
that third-quarter production of their wor-supporting industry is sure to be 
down 5% to 7%. Problems in other lines contributing to war, such as coal 
and lumber, are too well known to need restatement. 

e 
CIVILIAN SUPPLY—Additional recruiting for the armed services, for war 
plants, or for essential industries will mean new pinches at home. 

By no means have civilians been on a bedrock economy. They paid 
91 billion dollars for goods and services last year—about 10 billions above 
the supply expected to be available (BW—May6'44,p11). So far this year, 
spending has been at a 95-billion annual clip. 

Department store sales have been well ahead of last year in each 1944 
month excepting February. The index of store stocks also is up. 

Yet most-needed goods have not always been available. WPB is having 
to increase production of infants’ and children’s wear; we can’t ration certain 
types of clothing because there isn’t enough to go round. 

@ 
PRICES—How civilians can spend money on goods and services that appar- 
ently are not available has had the statisticians sitting up nights. 

Hidden inventory is credited in part. Army rejects in such lines as 
textiles are mentioned. Prices, however, must play some part. 

The cost of living (Bureau of Labor Statistics index) has changed but 
little in the last year. However, some of the things that go to make it up 
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have risen—clothing, fuel, house furnishings—even while food has gone 
down and the cost of rent has been firmly pegged. 

Many luxury items, hard to price-fix, cost substantially more and help 
to pad the sales and stocks of stores. 

* 
WAGES—Basic hourly wage rates have been pretty well held inside the 
Little Steel formula. However, labor's purchasing power has not been. 

Increases in average hourly and weekly wages have resulted from many 
things—eliminating “substandard” scales with consequent advance in differ- 
entials (notably in textiles), correcting ‘’gross inequities,’ incentive systems, 
upgrading, overtime, and shifting to higher-paid industries. 

Average weekly wages in all manufacturing industries are up from 
$26.64 in January, 1941 (base date for the Little Steel formula), to $45.15 in 
January, 1944. It isn’t all take-home pay, of course; deductions are up from 
a few cents to nearly $7 a week, but it’s a striking increase all the same. 

* 
INFLATION—The Administration is just as determined as ever to hold the 
stabilization line, and counts on invasion to help with the job. 

The price-control law apparently will be extended with little change. 

The letter of Little Steel will be maintained for some time (although 
there will be subterfuges like portal-to-portal for coal). 

Roosevelt-Byrnes-Vinson-Bowles undoubtedly will be quite satisfied if 
they can hold inflationary forces within the bounds of the last few months. 

ed 
AGRICULTURE—Pressure for a new parity formula and for a ban on sub- 
sidies and rollbacks has diminished along with other attacks on price control. 

Cash farm income rose to an all-time record of 1934 billion dollars 
last year (16 billion in 1942 and a little over 9 in 1940). 

While farm prices for a long time rose much faster than the things the 
farmer buys, this relationship recently has turned around. The ratio of 
farm prices now is at 115% of the cost of things purchased against the 
wartime high of 122% a year ago. 

» 
LEND-LEASE—FExtension of the lend-lease program for another year, 
approved by Congress this week, again highlights the amount of American 
industry’s production going to other of the United Nations. 

Britain received almost exactly 2 billion dollars of munitions from us 
in 1943, Russia half that much; adding in other industrial products, they got 
$2,900,000,000 and $1,850,000,000 respectively. 

Total lend-lease shipments of munitions and other industrial products 
last year topped the 8-billion-dollar level. 

. 
NEW WEAPONS—Latest shift in the war production program, calling for 
more rocket shells, should be of more interest to Hirohito than Hitler. 

Rocket guns are especially effective in landing operations; they deliver 
a heavy volume of fire from even the lightest craft. These new rocket shells 
won't be ready in time for the invasion of Europe, but they'll be in plenty of 
time for the push to the Philippines and the China coast (map, page 109). 

Rocket guns have given good results in the Pacific. Their big advan- 
tage is tremendous firepower without recoil; their shortcomings are in range 
and accuracy. New propellents are helping on range. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding 6 Months 
Week Week Ago 


HE INDEX (see chart below). *240.3 4241.3 240.2 237.0 


RODUCTION 

Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity). . eee = 99.4 3 98.7 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks 17,935 345 18.175 
Fogineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4- week daily av. in thousands)... . $6,759 $6,372 $5,383 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) ats 4,234 : 4,361 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)... . 4.519 ‘ 4.416 
Rituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 2,060 2,042 2,086 


RADE 

Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ §2 §2 

4] Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). 58 50 

Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) a eer ee : $21,396 $21,191 $19, $16,683 
ent Store Sales (change from same week of preceding } year). v4 —= 11% % % 5 % 

Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 2 4] 7 ? 64 


RICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 249.6 249.5 50. 244.0 246.0 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 162.7 162.6 . 160.7 159.9 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug.» 1939 = 100).. 222. 221.9 ‘ 213.7 

‘Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton). ; $56.73 $56.73 } $56.73 

‘Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 } 
‘Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) . , 12.000¢ 12.0006 —12.000¢ 12.000¢  12.000¢ 
‘Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu. ¥ er aay $1.64 $1.64 $1.64 $1.55 $1.39 
‘Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.). Fe awe 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.746 3.746 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib. ). Bets hake ica dakar ae 20.95¢ 20.95¢ 21.16¢ 19.70¢ 21.09¢ 
ha Nie 6S 5066 0 0 a He0 6 Sele oN aimee ee $1.300 $1.294 $1.315 $1.270 $1.320 
‘Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..... 2.2.2.0... cece cececes 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


INANCE 

90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)................02.2--000 95.9 94.6 95.6 91.1 94.6 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) 3.65% 3.66% 3.68% 3.84% 3.92% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's) 2.73% 2.73% 2.74% 2.71% 2.75% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.000% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing 3% +3% 4-1% 4-3% 3% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 34,649 34,524 32,872 31,774 29,528 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 50,674 51,064 51,633 52,642 46,108 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 6,035 6,069 6,215 6,458 5,808 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 1,882 1,937 2,193 2,633 2,203 
U.S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 37,613 37,834 37,961 38,071 32,331 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 2,805 2,867 2,902 2,874 3,103 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 800 600 900 1,084 2,128 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 13,730 13,485 12,766 9,835 6,850 


Preliminary, week ended May 6th. + Revised. 
Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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... but a light frost would ruin 


There's one critical period in the 
manufacture of huge herringbone 
gears for U.S. cruisers and destroyers 
when any marked change in tem- 
perature—whether heat wave or 
light frost—might send them to the 
scrap pile instead of into the fight. 


You see, it takes many days to cut 
teeth for one of these big propulsion 
gears. And work done in the last 
hour must be as accurate in results 
as the very first cut. If, somewhere 
in the process, a temperature change 
causes uncontrolled expansion or 


foming along fine 


contraction of the metal, it becomes 
impossible to maintain uniform 
precision. 

In this case, G-E air conditioning 
and industrial refrigeration team up 
to keep production humming— 
regardless of weather. Air condition- 
ing maintains uniform temperature 
in the cutting room. Industrial 
refrigeration cools the cutting oil. 
Together they eliminate the temper- 
ature hazards and permit precise 
matching of gears. 


lor exacting applications like 


the whole crop!’ 


these, General Electric has develope 
efficient and dependable air condi 
tioning and refrigeration eq uipmes 
that provides accurate control 
temperature and humidity. Avai 
able for war production uses now 
it will be available for all uses aft 
the war. 
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General Electric 
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Draft Shuffle Benefits Industry 


Hundreds of thousands of workers will be deferred as a 
sult of Selective Service dictum liberalizing view of essentiality 
ad giving local boards more power. All 1-A’s to be reviewed. 


|:beral deferment policies ordered by 
nal Selective Service under its new 
ram constitute the first real break 
industry has got under the draft 
ce 1942 when the pressure began. 
Drastic Revision—lThe new rules will 
sable essential industries to retain 
hundreds of thousands of employees 
m they wrote off as lost to the draft 
r will permit many establishments 
t previously rated as essential to claim 
right to protect many of their older 
loyees. 
Group by group, the new rules will 
applied as follows: 
wed under 26—Only key men vitally 
neded by critical war production will be 
‘ered. All deferments must be approved 
}) the state directors. 
Men 26 through 29—Men who qualify as 
essary to and regularly engaged in an 
in war production oT in support of 
national health, safety, or interest” will 
leferred. , 
Men 30 through 37—All men regularly 
saged in essential activities will be de- 
red, regardless of the type of job done. 
Men of all ages already in 1-A—Draft 
boards are directed to review their classifica- 
tons in accordance with the new regula- 


Men qualified for limited military service, 
or disqualified for any military service—They 

| be placed in deferred classifications— 
>A and 2-B—as long as they are regularly 
ngaged in essential activities. 
¢Blanket Stay Remains—While draft 
boards are doing the necessary reclassi- 
ication work and until the pool of men 
ider 26 is exhausted, the blanket stay 
t induction applying to all men over 
-) in essential activities will remain in 
ettect. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, director 
‘ Selective Service, has stated that the 
ol of men under 26 will last until early 
tall. State draft quotas will be adjusted 

) that all states will exhaust their su 
ply of men under 26 at sapeeainataly 
the same time. 

Then, those in the 26-through-29 
group will be called. Those 30 and over 

essential activities may never be 

alled, unless the war takes a bad turn 
rw teps up the military’s need for re- 
placements enormously. 
. W ho Will Be Taken—-While the un- 
cer 26 pool is being tapped, the follow- 


ing classes of men over 26 will be taken 


simultaneously: 

Registrants who volunteer. 

Registrants who are delinquents in report- 
ing to their board. 

Registrants who leave agricultural employ- 
ment without the permission of their local 
board. 

Those not in essential activities. 

e More Authority for Boards—for pur- 
poses of the regulations, the registrant's 
age as of the date of any board action 
shall apply. 

One feature of the new rules is to 
place additional authority over defer- 
ments in the hands of local boards 
which have become increasingly restive 
under the increasing pile of directives 
from Washington. 

The existing list of 35 essential ac 
tivities established by the War Man- 


continue to 
, 


policies, and, 


power Commission will 
guide broad deferment 
said Hershey: 

“Under present ciucumstances, local 

boards are warranted in 
that many activities not contained on 
this list are in support of the national 
health, safety, or interest, and it is the 
responsibility of the local board to make 
this determination in cach registrant's 
case.” 
e Community Determines Need—A: 
tivities which may be included in some 
localities are those relating to public 
utilities, food, clothing, fuel, housing, 
health, safety, and other services required 
for the “preservation and effectiveness 
of the life of a nation at war.” 

In other words, store 

rant and laundry employees, and others 
now may be deferred if they are vitally 
needed in a particular community. 
@ 1-A List to Shrink—The pool of men 
in 1-A should be reduced by 
cation from 2,250,000, its present size, 
to a much more manageable size—just 
large enough to fill the immediate needs 
of the armed forces. The bulk of the 
2,250,000 has a good chance of securing 
deferred ratings. 


determining 


clerks, restau 


reclassif 


INVASION TACTICS 


Extremely important to an invasion 
are adequate supply lines to carry mu- 
nitions and fuel to the men and ma- 
chines. Hitler’s failure to look far 
enough ahead cost him his chance to 
cross the Channel in 1940. Since then 
the Allies lifted communications into 


the air to assure victory in their Chan- 
nel crossing. Under this method— 
worked out to split-second timing in 
final maneuvers in Britain—air-borne 
invaders carry with them only 
days’ supplies which are replenished 
in bundles that are dropped by para- 
chute. The chutes are colored for 
quick identification of their cargoes. 


a few 


Track Clears 


Contract termination bill, 
passed by Senate after a long 
delay, faces complications and 
hard fight in the House. 


Prospects for legislation authorizing 
quick settlements on terminated war 
contracts have brightened considerably 
within the last two weeks. 

the Murray-George bill has just 
coasted through the Senate after long 
preliminary maneuvering. Although 
Ilouse leaders still haven’t succeeded in 
clear track for a termination 
measure, they hope they can use the 
Senate bill to break a committee dead- 
lock 
@ Approved by Baruch—The Murray- 
George bill is not tagged as an Admin- 
istration measure, but it has 
the blessing of Bernard M. Baruch and 
John M. Hancock who head the postwar 
unit in the Office of War Mobilization. 
lhe main thing that delayed it in the 
Senate was the question of whether ter- 
mination provisions should be passed 


getting a 


received 


separately or combined with legislation 
on surplus disposal and demobilization 


| 
of soldiers and war workcrs. 


@ Bills Combined—Originally, Sen. 
James E. Murray introduced the _ter- 
mination provisions in a separate bill. 


INDOOR LAUNCHING 


lo test-launch its LCM-3 (Landing 
Craft—Medium) barges far inland, 
the Navy-owned Warren City Mfg. 
Co., Warren, Ohio, uses its own 
‘ocean”—a 34,000-gal. tank. Hulls are 
thus checked and diesel power plant 
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Then, Sen. Walter F. George incorpo- 
rated them into the omnibus demobil- 
ization bill based on the report of his 
postwar planning committee. 

When debate over the George bill 

showed signs of stringing out indefi- 
nitely, George and Murray went into a 
huddle with Hancock and agreed to 
push a revised version of the first Mur- 
ray bill through separately. When the 
bill finally came up, it passed the Sen- 
ate without a dissenting vote. 
e@ Trouble in the House—In the House, 
however, termination bills have encoun- 
tered a strong division of opinion as 
well as a long standing fight among 
various committees. 

The House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee is pushing a bill which would place 
the negotiation of settlements on ter- 
minated contracts under the super- 
vision of the Comptroller General. In 
opposition to this idea the Naval Affairs 
Committee has worked up a bill giving 
the procurement agencies control over 
the termination settlements but allow- 
ing the Comptroller General's repre- 
sentative to sit in on negotiations. 

The Murray-George bill, which goes 
to the House Judiciary Committee, 
would put termination settlements in 
the hands of the procurement agencies, 
giving them additional power to make 
advance payments and interim loans. 
‘The Comptroller General would be lim- 
ited to investigations in cases of sus 
pected fraud and he would have power 


gets a two-hour break-in before the 25- 
ton boats are loaded on gondolas for 
shipment to tidewater. Designed to 
land medium tanks and small units 
of men, the 50-ft. LCM-3’s are among 
the most urgently needed items. With 
more than 20,000 on hand, the Navy 
wants 80,000 by the year’s end. 


to make recommendat 
the settlements arrang: 
tracting officers would 
@ Would Create New 
things look now, support 
ray-George bill have eno 
get House approval for 
visions. If so, the final 
termination law will line 
like this: 


1) It will give the \ 
agencies—Army, Navy, M 
sion, and others—authority t 
and conclusive settlement 
whose contracts have been 
benefit of the government 

(2) It will create an 
Settlement, headed by 
nate the 
ind make detai 
principles laid down by th 
the director will be a Cont 
Board consisting of repr 
Army, Navy, Maritime Com: 
ury, Foreign Economic Adn 
construction Finance Corp., 
War Plants Corp., and th 
eral. 

(3) The services will be 
make advance payments on 
100° of the 

ind 90 
unfinished articles, pli 
for overhead. They also 


activities 


11 


mount duc 
items of the cost 
ance 
authority 
settlements are pending 
loans made by commercial 

(4) As 
work out 
with their 


to make loans to 


} 


a general rule, sub 


their settlement 
ontract 
procuremet! 


hay 
nay 


' 
will 
laim ubcontract 


+ 


case wher ynsider 
(5) If the procurement offi 
ictor cannot reach an agr 


] } 1] } 
settiement, tl r¢ v will be 


contr 


make a unilateral determinat 
amount due, but the 
the right of appeal, either to the | 
of Claims or to a spe I 
will be set up 

Termination. If 
to suit the 
to demand a unilater 
90 davs 


; 


ontra 


negotiations p 
contractor, he 
i] determinat 


1 basis f 


sl Ww ly 


ind use this as 
court. Within 30 days after a un 
ing by the procurement agency, 
to pay the contractor at least 9 


t it judges to be due him 


1 
Procurement agencies will | 

to remove all government 

ind equipment from private plant 
ifter the contractor files 
lists. If the agency fails to do th 
tors will be authorized to move a1 
and _ store 


60 days 


ment-owned property it 
government's 
(7) Defective or informal contract 


would be legalized a1 


¢ xpc ns¢ 


in good faith, 
as though they were sound from 
ginning 

e Favored Generally—Contractor 
general like the Murray-George bi 
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the final results will depend 
the way the procurement 
se the authority that is given 


iture of the bill that would 

d up settlements is a clause 
procurement officers from 
financial liability in cases of 

nt made in good faith. An- 

the section authorizing officers 
f one procurement agency to settle 
ims against contracts written and ter- 
»inated by another agency. ‘This would 
en the ‘way to company-wide scttle- 
ents if the services were willing to try 


tiem. 
eHard Fight Likely—No matter what 
the House does about the Murray- 
George bill, Congress will continue to 
restle with postwar legislation for some 
ume. Sen. Murray already has an- 
,ounced that his Military Affairs sub- 
mmittee will bring in a bill covering 
ther aspects of industrial demobiliza- 
son as soon as the full committee has 
sme for it. He and Sen. George hope 
, grease the wheels, but the chances 
ie that they will have a hard fight 
hen the bill reaches the floor. 
Biggest stumbling block is the ques- 
tion whether Congress should set up a 
eparate demobilization agency or let 
the Administration run the show. 


Corn Is Processed 


Under impetus of freeze 
and incentive, all but a few 
“official” processing plants have 
been reopened. 


Despite the grain trade’s advance 
doubts, the government corn freeze 
order combined with a 5¢-a-bushel in- 
centive above the price ceiling (BW— 
Apr.29°44,p18) had by midweek pro- 
duced adequate supplies of corn to 
reopen all but two or three of the 
processing plants on the official list 
designated as essential for war materials. 

Com Products Refining Co.’s Argo 
(Iil.) plant—the world’s biggest—resumed 
operations last Friday, and the company 
got enough corn rolling toward its plants 
at Pekin, Ill., and Kansas City to let 
them resume this week at a rate well 
above their previous 40% operation. 
American Maize Products Co., Roby, 
Ind., reopened on Monday. 

* lowa Roads Muddy—Most of the corn 
recently released has come, surprisingly, 
out of Mlinois instead of Iowa. Of about 
35,000,000 bu., or more than three 
months’ needs of the designated proces- 
sors, pledged for immediate sale by 
farmers, more than 20,000,000 bu. is 
Illinois grain. The reason is that Iowa 
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REPORT ON POSTWAR 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull (left) 
listens while his under secretary, [d- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jt., reports on the 
postwar ideas of the other two-thirds 
of the Big Three—Britain and the 
Soviet Union. As roving diplomatic 
reporter, Stettinius recently returned 
from London where he plumbed the 
British stand on key economic and po 


litical issues; in Morocco caught a re- 
flection of Sovict thinking along the 
same lines from W. Averell Harriman, 
United States Ambassador to Russia. 
His notes will have a definite influence 
on the formulation of U.S. policy on 
such postwar issues as world trade, 
aviation, relicf and 
cartels, the fate of Germany, as well 


rehabilitation, 


as the more temporary issuc Of con 
trolled commodity buying. 


back-country roads are bogged down 
in unprecedented late-spring mud that 
hampers both the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration committeemen 
who are taking the pledges and the 
farmers who would have to haul to town 
any corn they promise to sell. 

Expectation of grain buyers on the 
Chicago Board of Trade is that as soon 
as the roads dry up, lots of corn will 
move out of the freeze counties beyond 
the Mississippi, particularly from west- 
ern Iowa and eastern Nebraska. Un- 
questionably there is much more corn 
in Iowa than in Illinois. But also there 
may be enough additional livestock there 
to cut the corn surplus surprisingly low. 
e@ Can't Buy Corn—Ieed millers are in 
the depths of despair. The freeze order 
prevents their buying corn in the na- 
tion’s 125 principal cash corn counties, 
drives them to the fringes of the surplus 
belt. 

Feed grinders are getting some South 
American barley and Canadian oats. If, 
however, sufficient corn is soon assured 
to supply the small list of war-essential 
wet processors and dry millers the 80,- 
000,000 bu. they need for the rest of 
1944, the feed industry can hope that 
the list will be revoked before its sched- 
uled expiration on June 24, throwing 
the stocks of cash corn open for pur- 
chase by anybody at ceiling prices. 


Meat Sales Up 


But the packing industry 
isn't ready to appraise results 
of point-free buying. Livestock 
producers remain gloomy. 


General jubilation greeted OPA’s an- 
nouncement late last weck that all meat 
except the fancy cuts of beef is now 
point-free. Stockmen, packers, meat 
dealers, and steak-hungry consumers 
received the news joyfully. 

In many cities retail stores, caught 

with only their normal week-end refrig 
erator stocks, were completely sold out 
of meat by early Saturday afternoon. 
e@ Hard to Evaluate—Packing house 
shipping departments have been unable 
to keep up with the soaring sales. But 
sober lead in the trade agree that the 
first week’s experience with the new 
schedule cannot be conclusive. ‘The 
typical housewife, during the days when 
all meats required ration points, kept her 
point budget spent and her icebox bare 
of meat. 

Last week end’s sudden buying spree 
might have come merely because she 
was replenishing her stock of meat 
products to prerationing levels and in 
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OPA was busy this week straight- 
ening out odds and ends that were 
overlooked when most meat point 
values were reduced to zero. Ofh- 
cials were finding that it is almost as 
compli ited to suspend rationing as 
to inaugurate it. Here’s a sampling 
of the adjustments that were neces- 
sary when all meat (except prime 
cuts of beef) became point-free: 


(1) Businesses operating under OPA 
suspension orders that prohibit them 
from handling rationed meats were 
told they could again stock those meats 
with point values now at zero. Tech- 
nically, OPA could still enforce  sus- 
pension orders since meat has not been 
taken off the ration list, but enforce- 
ment lawyers don’t believe they could 
get any court in the country to back 
lp a suspension order on a point-free 
item 

(2) OPA reminded the trade that it 
must take inventory of all items which 
have been reduced to zero. In addi- 
tion to inventory taking, all require 
ments relating to reporting and_trans- 
ferring of meat are still in effect. 


(3) OPA was obliged to redefine 
hamburger (now point-free) to ex- 
lude any meat from the forequarter 
which is the source of rationed steaks 
and roasts. 

(4) Trade point values for beef 
were readjusted to take account of 
the fact that part of a side of beef 


Point-Free Meats Create New Problems 


point-free to con- 
have a_ high 


ultimately will be 
sumers while part will 
point-value. 

(5) OPA is getting ready to cut 

meat allotments to institutional users 
so that they will not be able to use 
the points that have been freed by 
cutting most meats to zero to buy up 
all available supplies of roasts, steaks, 
butter, and cheese. 
e Distribution Trouble—Rationing 
has a two-fold purpose. It controls 
total supplies, but it also controls 
distribution. OPA is having some 
distribution trouble in the wake of 
its zero point values. New York 
and other eastern cities, for example, 
are complaining that they aren't get- 
ting any lamb and veal. OPA ex- 
pects this trouble to continue, but 
doesn’t think lamb and veal would 
have moved at all if it had been 
left on the ration list and pork 
taken off. 

Thus, when lard was made point- 
free, OPA had to take vegetable 
shortenings off the ration list be- 
cause they just weren’t moving. This 
forced a slash in oleomargarine. 

Rationing officials believe, how- 
ever, that with a liberal point al- 
lowance for the items that remain 
on rationing, consumers think 
enough of beefsteak, butter, and 
cheese to spend stamps for them. 


long-run terms of eating more meat 
may mean exactly nothing. 
e@ Survey in Process—The packing in- 
dustry, including the big outfits like 
Armour and Swift, admits it does not 
yet know how the ration-point revisions 
will affect business. The American 
Meat Institute is currently making a 
survey, and thus hopes to learn within 
two weeks precisely what has happened 
to consumer sales of meat and meat 
products. The trade guesses a stepup of 
10% to 15% so far. 6 
It did not take long for the more 
thoughtful consumers and businessmen 
to subject their original elation to 
gnawing doubts. What started them 
worrying was the bitter that OPA in- 
cluded with the sweet: a 50% cut in 
the consumer’s allotment of ration 
points. Now 30 red points must be 
stretched across four-week needs in but- 
ter, margarine, beef roasts, and steaks. 
e Butter Before Beef—The beef-caters, 
a surprisingly large proportion of people 
who Vike no other meat, let out the first 
squawk. They faced not a generous 
increase in their meat allowance but 
more than a 50% cut in their beef con- 
sumption. From the reduced number of 


points allowed, they must also deduct 
their breadspread requirements. 
Consider the plight of an executive 
in one of Chicago’s largest packing 
companies. He and his wife want beef 


or no meat at all. Before last week’s 
order, they spent their 120 red points 
every four weeks as follows: 48 for 3 
Ib. of butter; 72 for 7 lb. to 10 Ib. of 
beef roasts and steaks. Now their 60 
points must be divided: 36 for 3 lb. 
of butter; 24 for a couple of 14-Ib. 
steaks. With one steak in sight every 
fortnight, it looks like a bleak summer 
for them. 

e Threat to Volume—Men in the live- 
stock and meat industry suspect their 
summer may be bleak. A major food 
chain has its statisticians working over- 
time to refute or confirm the manage- 
ment’s curbstone estimate that cus- 
tomers previously used 75% of their 
red points on the items which were not 
removed from point requirements last 
week, used only 25% on the items now 
made _ point-free. 

If the customers try to maintain the 
same proportion of still-rationed mate- 
rials in their diets, they will be able to 
purchase only two-thirds as much of 


these goods. Such a red 
sales can bring a major « 
for any food merchandi 
chain-type narrow margii 
hard hit volumewise by 

® Two Possible Courses— 
also like volume. But, e: 
yearn for restoration of 
demand which used up 
animals of all species tl 
They were able to maint 
flow of product to consu 
prewar days. 

They see two long-pull 
the new ration-point scl 
optimistic view is that it 
pressure of surplus supp 
meat and of livestock. 

@ Storage Problem—To 
would have to pass into 
the stored product now ja 
houses, much of it left over 
ment buyers have picked o1 
cuts. 

Sadly enough, the imm 
in demand was for beefsteal 
chops, both already tight. A 
these cheerful expectatio1 
must absorb the hogs now 
Corn Belt markets. 

@ From Bad to Worse—Thc 
assert the average consum« 
family were already getting a 
they want. Sole exception: q 
Even before last week’s orde: 
not always find this at her dea 
she shopped with a pocketful 
up points. It is still short and 
and cheese and butter arc 
short enough to be under point 

In support of this theory, t! 

mists cite OPA’s concern over | 
of red points unspent by consumers, and 
housewives’ notorious tendency to ps 
points with coupons and hoard the 
change tokens. If the new point sched- 
ule releases extra demand for thes 
scarce products, it could compound a 
bad situation. 
@ Restaurant Cheer—Meat lovers who 
gagged at restaurant menus and meatless 
days are already getting their dividends 
But for a few days after the order, there 
was little improvement—because chefs 
were using up inventories of poultry, 
fish, and eggs. 

Livestock growers remain gloom 
They had been screaming for abolition 
of meat rationing. They grudgingly s 
the current change is too little and too 
late. 

@ Still Too Many—Hog congestion 3 
stockyards is worse than at any time 
last winter. Receipts are smaller, but 
slaughter and storage capacity are 9 
reduced (BW—May6’44,p20) that 
runs are proportionately greater. 

The Corn Belt Farm Dailies 
present heavy marketing to disc 
ment among producers. This view 
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ers are liquidating their hog 
iy of them cutting too far. 
| lead to a serious pork short- 
from now, and an oversupply 
ains. 
- Beef for a While—F ced short- 
r than discouragement, is 
ittle to market. ‘There should 
of beef until the western range 
lus runs out, probably next 
ensus at Chicago's Saddle and 
Club predicts a serious beef 
ge by next Christmas. 
' inger in beef supply—and in 
mes because commercial feed- 
rators, and also farmers who nor- 
ya carload or two of thin stuff 
feed their grain to, this year simply 
ed the hand. They lacked confi- 
ace, believed that Washington might 
t feed prices rise, but meat never. 
Since of the beef critter as it 
mes to market in full-finished condi- 
made on grass, the rest on feed 
erain, every range steer or heifer shipped 
Jaughter instead of to feedlots repre- 
nts a serious loss of edible meat. 
¢ Volume Drops—W hat is happening is 
wn by figures recently released at 
Kansas City, where the greatest volume 
f feeder cattle and sheep is handled. 
Total Stock Shipments to Feeders 
Kansas City Stock Yards Co.) 


March First Quarter 
1944 1944 1943 
27,503 96,448 167,517 
9 492 42,467 123,738 


SO% 


1943 
75,404 
43,995 


MUSCLE SAVER 

Loading and unloading baggage or 
freight is duck soup for the feminine 
urport attendant using the new mo- 
hile conveyor. Wheeled to the cargo 
hatch, the electrically driven belt 
quickly does the job that normally re- 
quires several huskies and high lad- 
Developed by Pennsylvania 
Central Airlines, the “cargoveyor” is 


built by St. Paul’s Standard Mfg. Co. 
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Ward Case (Cont) 


Struggle between union and 
mail-order house begins all over 
again as government withdrawal 


averts court ruling. 


Enmeshed in a legal net, much of 

which it had itself woven, the Admin- 
istration cut itself out of the Mont 
gomery Ward case at 7 p.m. on Tues 
day of this week by handing back the 
mail-order properties to the Sewell L. 
Avery management. 
@ Pyrrhic Victory—The time and date 
are important because at that hour of 
May 9, the polls closed in a National 
Labor Relations Board election which 
decided whether Ward's 
again chose to be represented by the 
C.1.0. union whose strike had led to 
government intervention. Results 
showed that they did in both the com 
pany balloting units by a total vote of 
2,440 for the union to 1,593 against. 
But keeping the union from enjoying 
the fruits of its victory was the hard 
fact that when the last ballot box was 
sealed, not even the government be- 
lieved it had any right to continue to 
run Montgomery Ward. 

Washington had based its action in 

seizing Ward’s plants on a directive 
order issued by the National War 
Labor Board when a contract between 
the union and company expired last 
Dec. 8. Ward objected to renewing 
this contract because it claimed the 
union did not speak for a majority of 
its employees. 
@ Provocation to Seizure—NWLB di- 
rected the mail-order house to continue 
that contract in force until the repre- 
sentation question could be cleared up. 
When the company refused, the Ad- 
ministration moved to enforce NWLB’s 
directive with action that led to plant 
seizure. 

By the terms of the labor board’s 
order, the company’s defiance of the 
government ended with the election for 
the simple reason that no further di- 
rective was on record which the com- 
pany could defy. NWLB’s case is 
closed. 

e Political Hot Potato—Rubbed raw by 
criticism of its handling of the case and 
by charges that its methods were un- 
constitutional, Washington clearly de- 
clined to pull hot chestnuts out of the 
Ward fire for the union when no basis 
remained for staying in control of the 
situation. Although the Administration 
has demonstrated that it can make a 
regiment run where a writ cannot, 
there will be others besides union mem- 
bers voting next November, and politics, 


employees 


if nothing else, dictated that, in thi 
heated controversy, potential candidates 
be careful of getting scorched. 

A second move made Washington 
withdrawal from the Chicago scene 
tually complete. It consisted of asking 
U. S. Judge William H. Holly to d 
miss the litigation which was bé 
avidly watched for a court pronounc 
ment on Roosevelt's nght to seize thi 
allegedly nonessential Montgomer 
Ward enterprise. 

e Court Case Closed—On grounds that 
the return of the properties to private 
management left him with no_ legal 
issue before him, Judge Holly dropped 
the case without a ruling. A technical 
ity, arising out of the company att 
ney's plea that the suit be dismissed b 
the court only “with prejudice,” held a 
Dept. of Justice lawyer in Chicago a 
while longer, but for all practical 
poses, the government's law case, 
NW | B's labor CaAsSeC, Was clo ed 

This did not mean that cither the 
gation or the labor dispute was su 
pended. It meant only that the initia 
tive has passed into other hands 
@ Union Demand—W hile th: 
ment was still picking its exits, the two 
old adversaries, Ward and the C.1.O., 
buckled on their armor for another bat 
tle in their four-vear old war. ‘Vhe union 
dispatched a heated telegram to. th 
NW LB demanding that the board “im 


mediately extend and enforce the con 


govern 
g 


MIDGET FLATTENER 


A new baby roller used for street r 

pairs at Knoxville, Tenn., combine 

utility and mobility. Equipped with 
retractable rubber-tired whecls for 
speedy towing to the site of the job, 
it goes into action under its own gas 
engine power. The machine, built by 
Cincinnati's Littleford Bros., has the 
capacity of a five-ton job, according to 
public works officials. 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: 
BUSINESS BORROWING 
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Does the six-week drop of $400,000,- 
000 in outstanding bank loans to busi- 
ness augur a new trend? Tentatively, 
the evidence says no. Looking back, 
the rise in 1941 clearly was due to 
general business expansion; the de- 
cline in 1942 and early 1943 reflected 
of merchants’ loans to 
finance inventories and consumer 
credit; this debt hit bottom in mid- 
1943, and then expanded, seasonally, 
toward the Christmas trade peak. A 


repay ment 


resumption of the decline was resisted 
in the first ten weeks of 1944 because 
of borrowings to buy bonds in the 
Fourth War Loan drive and to pay 
Mar. 15 taxes. It is only now that 
these loans are being repaid that the 
seasonal fall in trade loans is showing 
up. At least, this is the plausible rea- 
son now; but new trends—such as 
liquidation of V loans or paring of in- 
ventories to meet contract termination 
problems—may be major factors. 


tract until such time as a second con 
tract will be signed.” 

But, with its leaders muttering angrily 
about a “sellout,” the union gave no sign 
of being willing to temporize until the 
government machinery got out of re- 
verse gear and into forward speed again. 
Its officers made a quick canvass of 
member sentiment and began laying 
plans for another strike. 

@ Union Losses—The union's posi 
tion 1s as precarious as it has been at any 
time since its representatives first talked 
with Ward management more than two 
years ago. Attributable in large part to 
the company’s high labor turnover rate, 
the union’s majority has dwindled, but, 
even more important, its inability to 
service its members for the last five 
months has probably whittled away an 
appreciable amount of employee loyalty. 
(all of which lay behind its earlier de- 
mand for continuance of the old con- 
tract with the important maintenance- 
of-membership clause—and behind _ its 
demand for a renewal of that “‘m. of m. 
contract” following this week’s poll). 

Since the old contract expired, griev- 
ance cases involving discharges, demo- 
tions, and other serious matters have 
been piling up. They could not be set- 
tled with the company, and the amor- 
phous government operators who were 
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in possession for 13 days told the union 
they could not be considered until after 
the NLRB election. With no concrete 
benefits like wage boosts to be looked 
for as a result of its new certification 
as bargaining agent, the union feels that 
it must get the grievance handling pro- 
cedure operating quickly or face wide- 
spread desertions. 
@ Management Charges—The com- 
pany’s position, which the union inter- 
prets as a declaration of continued war- 
fare, is that, in the words of Avery, “The 
election doesn’t mean a thing.” This 
statement was followed by company 
charges that the seizure’s only purpose 
was to influence the employee balloting. 
A court test of the validity of the elec- 
tion seems assured. Grounds may be 
found both in the influence charge and 
in an earlier company assertion that gov- 
ernment employees are not covered by 
the Wagner act and that everybody who 
voted this week was working for the 
U.S.A. Added to this, in the way of 
scheduled law work, is an expected dam- 
age suit over the claim that Ward busi- 
ness fell off between 30% and 50% 
because of government operation. 
@ More Trouble Ahead—Meanwhile, 
congressional committees are pushing 
their investigations and NWLB has re- 
ferred the Hummer Mfg. Co. (a Ward 


subsidiary) case to the W! 


action because of employ ‘ 
board order. The C.1.0. tht 
effort to put a Montgome: js th 
back on NWLB’s docket ipset 
an unequivocal answer t 3 kes fe 
biggest home-front questi neva 
inept legal preparation sole ey hi 
or did the government aba ( ent pr 
cago line because Frankl ef, Vit 
finds Sewell Avery too hot pd Aut 
If the union does get it train fa 
NWLB docket and does f att 
showdown, backed by the th la 
ality of a strike, the whole ¢ el 
plete with a second take — ll 
plant, may be replayed. But of Ca 
ton observers are saying he stt 
would be important differe: S 5. At | 
Avery and not the government Murray 
on the defensive; the union ts, an 
demonstrated its majority in the NLRB RS 
poll; Sewell Avery would apy in €a 
been given a second chance t ma | 
row; and the Administration . 


able to avoid the tactical blunders + 
made this time. 


Detroit's Fever 


Wave of strikes in motor ne 
capital blamed on war jitters as ti 
*,* vre 
much as on traditional causes by I scatio 
— uch, 
unionists and management men. e 
; The | 
The recent outcroppings of unrest on PW 
the labor front have followed a fair nate 
typical pattern of unsettled grievan os | 
magnified in the eyes of the aggrieved se 
by the tension of war. = 
@ Traditional Hot Spot—As in the past, ity 
Detroit, the nation’s hot spot, became hoan 
the focal point for the outward mani aT 


festations of unrest. There, unions aff 
ated with both the C.I.O. and _ the 
A.F.L. as well as one of the largest 
single independent unions in the motor 
capital cracked under the tension and 
went on strike. 

This week more than 15,000 em- 
ployees of ten Detroit companies were 
on strike, in addition to 500 Detroit 
painters and, for a time, all the AF 
seafarers who man the Detroit-Cleve- 
land vessels on the Great Lakes. And 
the fever had spread to 14,000 Ford of 
Canada workers in Windsor, Ont., and 
to another 1,000 Chrysler workers at 
nearby Marysville, Mich. 

@ Jitters—The war has imposed a strain 
on workers and management alike 
Higher pay, plus a desire to miss nothing 
which money can promise or buy, is one 
factor. Worry over relatives at the front, 
longer hours, and postwar uncerta t 


LIC) 


‘ LOVE 

are other factors of war tension. 
Out of these psychological factors - 

s V 
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itience with orthodox 
situations. Add to the 
vv thus accumulated such final 
2 the relatively minor disputes 
upset the Detroit people, and 
rikes follow. ~ 
jemeral as these explanations seem 
they have well qualified adherents. 
eat private conversations, Walter 
er, vice-president of the C.1.O. 
) Auto Workers, has mentioned 
sin factor as a grave problem in 
lations. On the management 
ey labor advisers are concerned 
the effect of strain on their own 


an im 
aches an 


tives. 
of Campaign—Superficially, how- 
the strikes sprang from unrelated 
At 13 plants of the Briggs, Hud- 
\lyrravy, Gar Wood, Aeronautical 
xts, and Packard companies, fore- 
were on strike (BW —May6’44, 
In each case, the Foreman’s Assn. 
erica proclaimed a different griev- 
in behalf of its members. But 
ted into the F.A.A.’s campaign 
~ognition by the National Labor 
ons Board and the National War 
Board. 
RB has withheld recognition on 
recedent of its Maryland Drydock 
ion (BW—May15’43,p8) that fote- 
io not constitute a unit appropriate 
lective bargaining purposes. 
‘re Employees—This week, the 
lations board backed down a bit 
much, but enough to reward the 
en's association for its strenuous 
the board decided that for pur- 
f Wagner act protection against 
mnatory discharge, foremen are 
vees in the same sense that the 
whose work they supervise are em- 
s, and therefore cannot be fired 
tivity in their own union. 
¢ board thus reversed its regional 
is in Detroit and’ Cleveland, which 


had refused to entertain F.A.A. charges 
that Soss Mfg. Co. and Republic Steel 
Cop. had dropped foremen for union 
activity (BW —Feb.26'44,p104). 

But the board reiterated its Maryland 

Drydock doctrine that foremen do not 
constitute an appropriate bargaining 
unit—decreeing, in effect, that their or 
ganizational activities will be vigorously 
defended against management interfer- 
ence, but after they're organized, they 
can’t expect NLRB to force employers 
to recognize their union. 
@ Ford Signed—It was only half a loaf, 
but the F.A.A. snapped it up. The pos- 
sibilities implicit in even half-hearted 
recognition from Washington were dra- 
matized almost simultaneously when the 
foremen’s union concluded negotiations 
with the Ford Motor Co. and obtained 
a signed contract. 

Washington offered another fragment 

of encouragement next day. NWLB, 
which last week sternly ordered the 
striking foremen back to work without 
committing itself on the paramount 
question of recognition, also backed 
down a bit. ‘This time, the board of- 
fered its intermediary services if the 
strikers would return. Again it was half 
a loaf, for, as the board pointed out, it 
could do nothing about the F.A.A.’s 
plea for collective bargaining recogni- 
tion or about other matters which lie 
within the jurisdiction of NLRB. 
e@ An Exit—But, on the heels of the 
NLRB decision, it afforded the foremen 
a graceful exit, if they wanted it, from 
the unequivocal stand they had taken 
against returning to work without attain- 
ing their objectives. 

The true causes of the other strikes 
were harder to isolate. Outwardly the 
causes were simple—a time study dis- 
pute at Republic Aircraft, the reclassi- 
fying of six workers at DeSoto, dis- 
charge of a steward at Kelsey-Hayes, 


and so on. But basic causes seem to 
lie deeper. 

@ Controls Are Slipping—Inability of 
the U.A.W. to control its membership 
was emphasized by the continued ap 
peals and demands by the union on its 
locals to go back to work. 

Detroit union leaders growl at what 
they term vacillating and erratic poli 
cies by NWLB. No line except the 
wage line has been held by the board, 
say the unionists; and they view that 
line as untenable and trouble-provoking 
because of living-cost rises. 

Bevond that, factionalism still exists 
in U.A.W. Unnoticeable for a time 
after the Buffalo convention last year, 
it evidently went underground. It may 
be emerging. Factionalism broke into 
the open on the West Coast last week, 
when oppositionists charged their re- 
gional director, Lew Michener, with 
laxness and communist collaboration. 
A committee headed west to investi- 
gate. 


Valley Divided 


California splits over use 
of irrigation water from Central 
Valley. Limitation to 160-acre 
farms causes furor. 


Eleven years ago the state of Calli- 
fornia formally resolved that something 
should be done to convert its great 
Central Valley—500 miles long and 50 
miles wide—from semiarid into fertile 
land. ‘Today, that has become virtually 
an established fact, thanks to the erec- 
tion of Shasta Dam and Friant Dam 


+ and to the digging of canals, which have 


the net effect of carrying the waters of 
the Sacramento River farther south into 
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government’s Shasta and Friant Dam projects make 
Central Valley of California a center of controversy 
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over the distribution of water for farm irrigation. 
When Shasta power comes in, another fight will rage. 


the drier and less-favored San Joaquin 
end of the 
@ Irrigation Issue—But today the ques- 
tion of should benefit from the 
$265,000,000 Central Valley Water 
Project has become a national issue, a 
subject of hot debate in the halls of 
Congress. ‘The primary issue is whether 
the irrigation benefits shall be reserved 
to small land owners living on family- 
size farms or whether they shall be made 
equally available to the valley's large 
corporate agricultural enterprises. 

Ihe second and definitely subsidiary 

issue is the old one aroused by the ‘Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and Bonneville, 
the issue of public power versus the 
private utilities. 
@ Got Federal Aid—The haphazard de- 
velopment of the Central Valley proj- 
ect explains why these issues arise now, 
seven years late. After years of discus- 
sion, speculation, and surveying, the 
project was actually set up by the state 
in 1933. But it was little more than a 
paper project, for the state lacked funds 
to swing a job of this size. First federal 
funds were actually provided under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Four years later, with Congress pro- 
viding funds, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion oficially took over the project, in- 
volving flood control (the Sacramento 
River used to go on a wasteful rampage 
in the spring before its waters were 
impounded behind Shasta Dam), irriga- 


valley. 
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LUFTWAFFE FOOLER 


Because locomotives are always main 
targets of aerial attack, train haulers 
now going overseas for the Army are 
well camouflaged. This is done effec- 
tively by simply adding a dummy roof 
and side panels to the diesel-electric 
job (above) made by Whitcomb Lo- 
comotive Co. For all intents and pur- 
poses of an enemy bomber, this trans- 
forms a prime objective to look like 
a European-type boxcar (left). 


tion, power, as well as navigation. 
@ Acreage Restriction—When the Re- 
clamation Bureau took over, the pro- 
visions of the U.S. Reclamation Act of 
1902 became binding. In effect, the act 
says that water from a bureau project 
may not be supplied to more than 160 
acres under one ownership. 

‘Trouble arises in California’s Central 

Valley because there are many large 
land holdings that have come down 
unbroken from the days of Spanish rule, 
estates that are worked on the hacienda 
pattern by hired hands with no owner- 
ship interest. 
e Big Holdings—Many of these estates 
are in Kern, Madera, and ‘Tulare coun- 
ties in the southern end of the valley, 
where, incidentally, the relief rolls were 
unusually heavy during the depression 
(even as late as 1939, some $16,388,000 
was spent in those three counties on 
relief). Largest holding in the valley 
is that of the Kern County Land Co., 
near Bakersfield, which owns some 50,- 
000 of the 2,000,000 acres in the valley. 
@ Who Gets the Gravy?—The big point 
of the fight is not just who is going to 
gct the water and who isn’t, but who is 
going to be able to cash in when $5 
range land suddenly becomes worth sev- 
eral hundred dollars an acre with the 
advent of water. 

The controversy took on national 
proportions in March when Rep. A. J. 
Elliott of Tulare, Calif., succeeded in 


getting the House t 
1944 rivers and hart 
all acreage restrict 
supply. 

Canceled likewi 
provisions that woul 
to withhold water | 
limit; and withhol 
landowner had agre: 
ings down to 160 a 
ment to use half t! 
might get for acreag 
appraised value of 
apply on his payme 
ment for the impro 
@ Tricky Law—Natui 
fornia’s water laws, w 
to enforce any acreag 
of the valley’s water 
in deep strata when 
pumping, and the ¢ 
vides in effect that 
until reduced to po 
new water would see] 
canals into the substrat 
ently no legal way t 
owners from getting 
pump, regardless of w! 
were supplied by the 

The Farmers Union, t 
C.1.0., plus some ( 
papers, have come o 
bring about a splittins 
holdings. ‘he America 
Federation and_ the 
water district associatio1 
lined up in favor of taku 
acre limitation. The 
it is uneconomic if not 
apply limitation and that it 
great hardship and impa 
ing holdings 

hey also point out that t 
limitation has been lift 
of other projects where t 
has supplied supplement 
ready-existing irrigation 
e Arguments for 
memorandum to U. S. §$ 
Downey of California, MI 
of the Dept. of Agricult 
Agricultural Economics | 
ments in favor of keepin 
limitation. He argued tl! 
limitation would constit 
departure from the estal 
that should be made « 
study, if at all. Further, 
that the limitation resu 
communities of indeper 
who will make homes ot 
better community instit 
stable business, better 
more democratic rural so 
he said, insure for thou 
fornia’s returning veterans 
now working in war plant 
the land if they so desire 
@ Hearings at Capital—\\ 
Commerce subcommitte¢ 
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BONDS BUY BOMBS — BUY MORE 


TARGET-Zew Hour Plus-107 


After the briefing it’s scramble into the planes and away. No need 
to wait—all is ready. No time to waste—the schedule is fixed. Planes 
take off with precise timing, to rendezvous at zero hour at a pre- 
arranged point. Then the armada roars on to that target 107 
minutes away. 


“Awarded to the men and women 
of Burroughs for outstanding 
production of war materials” 


NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS —Years of experience 
ia precision manufacturing are enabling Bur- 
toughs to render an extremely important service 
to the nation by producing and delivering the 
famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
Precise instruments used in modern warfare. 


* * * 


FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES are 
also being produced by Burroughs for the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government, Lend-Lease and those 
business enterprises whose requirements are 
*pproved by the War Production Board. 


ING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES *« NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ SUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


The intricate yet smooth-working mechanism of war in the air 
is the brilliant achievement of inexhaustible, detailed preparation: 
assessing damage from prior raids, fitting each raid into the general 
program, assigning specific targets, calculating planes and crews 
available, providing maximum fighter protection, and scheduling 
timetables for hundreds of bombers and fighters. 


There are also the immense projects of maintaining adequate reserves 
of fuel, bombs and supplies, preparing and maintaining vast air- 
fields, training and housing personnel, establishing far-flung weather 
observation posts, and developing new weapons and techniques. 


The scope of the air war is vast. Its aims, accomplishments and limi- 
tations must be interpreted statistically for better understanding and 
accurate planning. Thousands of fast, accurate Burroughs machines 
are providing indispensable figures and statistics. 
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project, paying the « 
too, would sidestep th 
tation. Still other lan 
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ting a free ride on the 
project. 
e Fight Getting Hot—| 
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| to be a heated issue. Next 1 
| the first power product 
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| sent over a public | 


“BLOCKBUSTERS... 
Front and Center!” 


. » » hoisted with strong wire cable 


ws 


Preparing to load a huge 2000- 
pounder onto Flying Fortresses at 
the Front. Note the camouflage, 
supported by a WIRE network. 


Press Association Photo, 


KEYSTONE 


line 
Oroville, it will be de 
: | For the present, hi 
Bringing the blockbusters “to the | Gas & Electric hasn't 
front and center” calls for dozens of fear from Shasta Dam | 
hoisting operations . . . from assembly | two of the generators original) 
lines onto rail cars— from rail cars uled for Shasta were diverted t 
to supply centers and steamships — | Coulee, and it will be a 


from ships back to rail cars or trucks 

and finally onto the bombers them- 
selves. Wire cable is the strong sinuous 
arm that swings bombs ever closer to 
the enemy .. . trustworthy cable made 
of wire produced by Keystone and other 
wire mills. This is but one of hundreds 

. yes, thousands of war uses for 


Keystone wire. Actually many vital parts of bombs themselves 


are produced from wire. 


As soon as the Gargantuan appetite of WAR has been satisfied 
and Keystone wire again becomes available for civilian produc- 
tion, important new fabricating techniques for wire will help many 
manufacturers attain leading postwar positions. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 


Special Analysis Wire (Sao ie) 
for All Industrial He WIRE 
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SELL YOUR SCRAP 


BUY WAR BONDS! 


But the const! 


stepped his authority in 
tion. 
Ickes contends that h« 


time attack on P. G. & I 


_ @ Just Beginning—Meanw!i'! 


pany is moving right ahead 


| Shasta has any sizable block 
| to sell. 
| Oroville line is a_ sor 
| P. G. & E., which argues 
Secretary Harold L. Icke 


| Reclamation Bureau,  scriousl 


| to build the line with surplus m 
despite prohibitions imposed 
gress, and he has continu 


plans to expand iwdroelectn 


late last month it sent t! 
out of its new project on t 
The power phase of the ( 
fight, however, is just | 
anyone who knows the |! 
long-standing feud betw« 
eric secretary and the P 
Electric Co. can well app 
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FRE'S GOOD ADVICE FOR YOUR EMPLOYEES...AND YOU 
1 HI ANNAN ARTAALANNAAADTOATATEG OLA PPC CANN RA OUT 
| % @ 

iF YC4 


WERE AN AIRPLANE ENGINE 


valuable —to yourself, your family, 
your country. 
Periodic physical checkups will 
help discover possible troubles 
while they are little and, often, 
easily remedied. 


) ig YOU WERE an engine on a giant 
plane, you'd be checked and 
tested by experts at regular, frequent 
intervals. 

You wouldn’t question the wisdom 
of those tests, for the reasons are ob- 


vious: To discover and remedy or A physician should make these ex- 


control defects while they are still 
little—to prevent forced landings. 


Now, here’s something to think 
about. You, as a human being, are far 
more complicated than the biggest 
airplane engine. And infinitely more 


aminations. An annual medical ex- 
amination—particularly as you grow 
older and as doctors return from war 
service—is the sensible way to avert 
serious ‘rouble ...a possible “forced 
landing.” 


Get a Health Examination once a year! 


HWE) & OA 


\\) BaCeeN ee 


THE MESSAGE reproduced above em- 
phasizes the wisdom of periodic health 
examinations. 

Metropolitan will gladly send you free, 
on request, enlarged copies for posting on 
plant or office bulletin boards. 


COPYRIGHT 1944-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
<7 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD { f9 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE current issue poe 
Honan-CranePublicatio® 


»* contains 
d and On Sea" c 
= tected and very eT 
review on “CURRENT 


SHORTAGES and Their Re- 
lation to Industrial Users. | 


OTHER INTERESTING 
TOPICS INCLUDE..-- 


Safely extending the use- 
ful life of oil 


Saving oil by Effective 
Purification 


, — 
Straining VS- Purificats 


Range of application of 
1 ation equipment 
ng features of 


ne equipment 


oil purific 


Engineer? 
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. below for 
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your resting issue. 
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HONAN-CRANE CORP. 


210 S. Wabash Ave., Lebanon, Ind. 


Pullman to Act 


Court gives company 90 
days to decide whether to keep 
its manufacturing or operating 
setup. Appeal is expected. 


The Dept. of Justice won another 

battle in its long antitrust suit against 
the Pullman group this week when a 
Philadelphia federal court in a final 
judgment ordered the company to di- 
vorce its car-building from its sleeper- 
operating activities. ‘Thurman Arnold, 
now a federal judge, filed the suit against 
Pullman nearly four years ago when he 
was the department’s head trust buster 
(BW—Jul.20°40,p17). 
@ Appeal Expected—Pullman lost a 
round last spring when the Philadelphia 
court handed down a decision which 
fully supported the government (BW— 
Apr.2+'43,p7). It was indicated at that 
time that Pullman would fight the case 
up to the U. S. Supreme Court. A com- 
pany statement issued after this week’s 
decision says that the appeal “may” be 
taken; if Pullman appeals and loses, the 
decree becomes effective the day after 
the Supreme Court makes its decision. 

The current decision says flatly that 
Pullman no longer can operate both as 
a manufacturer of cars and as an oper- 
ator furnishing personal service on 
sleepers. Pullman is given 90 days in 
which to decide whether it will retain 
its manufacturing or its operating setup. 

Plan for separating the businesses 
must be filed within a year. If it is not 


acceptable to the cor 
prepare a proposal of 
@ Ruling on Directors 
forbids interlocking d 
(1) Pullman, Inc., the 
poration; (2) the Pul 
furnishes personal s¢ 
(3) Pullman-Standard 
Pullman Car & Mfg, ( 
The Pullman comn 
notes that it is based « 
that the company const 
monopoly, but 
principle is exended, 
tion “‘that has been al 
general acceptance in it 
for itself the tools bi 
trade” will not hereaft 
velop economies in tl 
raises the question of 
possession of the field”’ ; 
public interest. 
@ Attack on Rates—Char: 
original suit alleged th 
fused to operate light 
equipment purchased fr 
facturers, threatened to 
ers from railroads buyin 
sleeping cars made by 
unreasonable prices, exact 
petitive agreements from t 
company countered by a 
did operate railroad-owne 
had not manufactured. 
@ Budd May Benefit—D 
ested in this angle of t] 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. of | 
phia. Before the war Pul St 
built nearly 70% of all 
stainless steel, streamlined 
was the second largest build 
to profit greatly if its cok 


cont 


BOOKS UNDER FIRE 


| Target for a Federal Trade Commis- 


sion broadside is the advertisement 
of “bullet-proof” Bibles and _ prayer 


| books which many service men carry 


in breast pockets as armor protection. 
In citing the Arthur von Senden Co., 
a Pittsburgh jobber, for alleged mis- 
leading promotion, FTC asserts the 
steel-covered volumes would stop only 
spent bullets, and that even an un- 
covered book could handle these. In 
fact, says FTC, the light metal would 
splay a speeding bullet, thus causing a 
jagged wound. Answering the com- 
plaint, the firm cites newspaper ac- 
counts of lives that have been appar- 
ently saved by the little “armored” 
books, and the company also reports 
selling 400,000 of the estimated 3,000,- 
000 volumes now with the services. 
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Among prehistoric Indian tribes who inhabited 
the Gulf South centuries ago, trade agreements were 
often sealed with the smoking of a ceremonial pipe. 

Such a ceremony belongs to a prehistoric era. 
Today, without such formality, Gulf South contracts 
are being fulfilled at a pace that is making new his- 
tory. This region is meeting unprecedented demands 
for war materiel. Helping Gulf South industry are 
the area's wealth of rich resources — including nat- 
ural gas and oil, minerals and fertile soil. With the 
productive might of its factories are combined the 


efforts of a determined people to help speed the 


day of Victory. 


Gill 


ITS RESOURCES, 
ITS MANPOWER, ITS PRODUCTION 
ARE ALL DEDICATED TO VICTORY 


ote This frog effigy pipe stands 6'/2 
inches high and weighs 62 pounds. 
Since no stem has been found with 
this type of pipe it was probably 
smoked by inhaling directly through 
the stem opening. Effigy pipes were 
used in ceremonies by prehistoric In- 
dians of the Gulf South 500 to 1,000 


years ago. 


ITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission pany dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. 
OR TEXAS—Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA—Mail received 
Beton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA—Mail received at Jackson, Miss. 
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@ Troop Service—Thes 
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of the World War. At t = 
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Television Future etn 

as CBS 

Wh Postwar patern ny Mic 
Y an cag e discerned from technical repo eat 

et ch 

has this to come home to but hot debates continue ovdllund to 
using new or old standards. HR’? 


Makers of the portable steel landing mats that feather the nests of The battle over television 


our air-force eagles started from scratch when war came. Past expe- the postw ar spectrum (BW \| 
rience was sketchy at best. Yet civilian-goods manufacturers of every - p90) continued to wax hot t! 
thing but landing mats have run up high-quality, high-volume output here was no closer agree Ri 
figures in producing them. tween those who favor telcy 
pa ee : d : prewar standards and those w! mplic 
% The reason? Development of original, start-to-finish engineering it established on the new stat a 
ideas that fabricated in mass quantity a bulky, heavy item that made possible by electronic develo’ ™* 
required many complex operations. Multiple-operation dies were ments. . 7 | dGr 
designed to stamp and form steel sheets, thus combining several eA Pattern Evolves—The C 
: , ; ; Broadcasting System and James | While 
operations into one. And overhead hoists and cranes (many of them Steal tiieieiiaieiions Coens ni 
produced by R & M) were installed to speed handling through every chairman. still held for the latter. an a 
manufacturing process. rest of the industry for the former pa 
% Saving production time, reducing worker effort, spreading avail- see ar by og a Nat iting € 
: , . roadcas ). nt, only em, 
able manpower... R & M Hoists and Cranes are engineered for ae ee? ss n the 
‘al handli in cali als bl th th phasized the stand of those wh the | 
modern maneran 1anc | eip wat out pro a ms or with t ose television immediately after +e 
of electric motor application, ventilation, pumping, or converting and that means on prewar la tha 
machines to direct drive is yours for the asking. Write us! We'll do But a pattern of probabk sal es 
our best. Address: Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In — be pence g he My a : force 
Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. television panel of the Radio taste 
. Planning Board. tocks 
@ Recommendations—This tt Dror 
composed of engineers from al! brat fin tl 
= of the radio and television SUR” to 
ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. recommends that six megacy: © chili of 
aan}. 1:0 78 nels in the lower frequencies—0n 4 fall 
with those in use before th 
MOTORS - HOISTS - CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS - MOYNO PUMPS hei 
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for commercial operation. It 
commends that bands at least 
ry megacycles wide be allocated in 
4 sher frequencies for experimenta- 
on the television picture advocated 


3S 
keting Urge—Should the recom- 
sons be approved by the RTPB 
sons board and finally by the 
~ Columbia could develop the high 
» television service it seeks. And 
vet of the industry could make sets 
aiately on the old standards. 
{st companies are anxious to mar- 


TCLs 


or begins to foot the bill. 


eiving sets as soon as possible to | 


boblem for CBS—Columbia has no | 


nufacturing facilities; hence if it 
s to prove that the high frequency 
«en is superior and force adoption by 
est of the industry, it would have 
ie up with a producer. For sets built 
the old standards would not receive 
«sts on the new standards. 
e Possibilities—Whether Columbia 
» persuade a manufacturer to take 
$nancial risk involved here will be 
> question. Manufacturers may re- 
jitas hazardous to launch a line of 
built to receive the programs of only 
broadcaster. 
[he time element may prove crucial. 
as CBS alleges, the new system can 
developed and made operative in 
year, CBS would have a much 
ter chance of bringing the industry 
und to its way of thinking. If the 
lopment takes longer, Columbia it- 
f might have to fall in line. 


ormula Trouble 


Rise in cigarette smoking 
mplicates problem of retaining 
dmixtures of imported Turkish 
d Greek tobaccos. 


While the combination of war nerves 
| war prosperity continues to pile 
i record demand for cigarettes, it 
complicates the problem of im- 
ting enough Turkish tobacco to sus- 
i the elaborate mixtures employed 
the big companies for their prin- 
il brands. Each company has a for- 
va that it guards and advertises with 
tl zeal, hence each is concerned over 
‘orced alterations that might affect 
tastes of its patrons. 
Stocks Depleted—It is estimated that 
proportion of Turkish and Greek 
‘in the leading brand cigarettes runs 
to 15%. Greek supplies have been 
‘oft entirely, stocks in this country 
‘fallen sharply, and the difficulties 
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Irs the hour for invasion! Giant motorized artillery 
pieces are lumbering off landing barges —rolling 
over strange roads and hills to blast a path for the 
advancing forces. Huge ammunition trucks keep 
pace with the guns. Both are safely controlled — 
or stopped instantly —by Warner Electric Brakes. 
Dependable in all kinds of weather, these electric 
brakes are demonstrating advantages of their posi- 
tive braking under most grueling conditions. When 
Victory is won, the experience gained in war will be 
applied to electric brakes for scores of new peace- 
time uses. Then trains—and many other types of 
power equipment— will be braked electrically — 
and Warner Electric Brakes will be 
available for an ever widening range 
of new power braking applications. 
WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. CO. 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


WARNER 


ELECTRIC BRAKES 


CONTROLLED SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 


of obtaining imports from Turkey have 
not disappez ired with the reopening of 
the Mediterranean. Some brand _for- 
mulas already have been changed 
(page 34). 

In order not to disturb flavors, 
changes in formulas are made with in- 
finitesimal reductions of the scarce type 
and the substitution of available types 
as nearly as possible like the original. 
It is evident that the alterations have 
had little effect on consumption. After 
dropping to 103,600,000,000 cigarettes 
in 1932, cigarette smoking has had a 
continuous and phenomenal rise. By 
1941 the figure was 206,500,000,000 
and last year it rose to 257,700,000,000. 
e@ Stocked Ahead—The big companies 
saw what was coming and early in the 
war did their best to build up stocks of 
lurkish in this country. We imported 
52.000,000 Ib. of cigarette leaf in 1941, 
but by 1943 war difficulties had cut 
imports to a much smaller amount. 


Effect of this decline plus skyrocketing 
demand is evident in inventories. Stocks 
of foreign cigarette leaf which hit a high 
of 118, $28,000 Ib. in 1940 had fallen 
by July of last year to 57,500,000 Ib. 
The wily Turk, laying the Axis 
against the Allies all canine against 
company, is getting his piasters out of 
the tobacco squeeze. ‘Tobacco that used 
to bring 35¢ a lb. is now selling for as 
much as $2 a lb. The meticulous ‘grading 
has gone overboard and standards have 
greatly deteriorated. This is due partly 
to the shortage of labor in Turkey and 
partly to the conviction that there is 
no sense in being too careful when you 
can sell everything at war prices anyhow. 
e@ Cheaper Packing—The famous “‘basma 
pack” of the leaf is out for the time 
being. ‘This involved the most meticu- 
lous grading and laying of leaf upon 
leaf. The looser and less expensive 


“tonga” system of packing is now used. 
Formerly a large percentage of the 


Lurkish crop went to 
decline in these shipm« 
like a retreat chart regist« 
fortunes of the Axis. 
only have cut off shipm 
to Germany (BW—A) 
but also have cut dow 
of tobacco to this mark 
stood that this is due 
by the Allies than to d 
many’s ability to pay. 
eA Devious Course—D) 
days of the war when \ 
Hitler dominated the \J 
Turkish leaf had to tras 
course to get to Amer 
smokers. ‘The British were 
involved since they pref 
tional Virginia tobacco w! 
from the U.S 

In that period a shipme: 
went as far eastward as 
Turkish railroads, thenc« 


gage or camel back unti 


Last week the ice broke up in the 
‘Tanana River, a Yukon tributary, and 
cleven chance-takers—an assortment 
of soldiers, war workers, and a pros- 
pector—divided up a pot of about 
$125,000 

Betting on when the northern ice 
Alaska—and 


booster. 


moves 1S big business in 
the ‘Territory's best sales 
Principal guessing sweepstakes is the 
Nenana lottery whose heart is a 
guarded shack (below) at Nenana, a 
tiny railroad village on the ‘Tanana. 
Within is a chronometer attached 
by a slack wire to a wooden tripod 
on the ice. When the floe shifts 50 
ft. downstream, the wire yanks the 
chronometer and the winning 
time. The pay-off is either for guess- 
ing “on the or for coming 
close to the exact minute. 

Recognizing a business stimulant 
when they spot one, big and little 
merchants throughout Alaska handle 
the distribution of tickets. ‘The 
chances go for $1 each; there’s no 
profit involved, but the stores are 
jammed all spring. 

But the game, dependent on per- 
verse Dame Nature, is a long session 
of suspenseful waiting that plays 
havoc with ticketholders’ nerves—and 
daily ice reports issued by Michael 
sourdough pool manager, 
ire no sedatives 

I'he ice doesn’t move anything like 
50 ft. overnight—or within weeks— 
after spting arrives. Chis year it went 
out at 2:08 p.m. on May 4. It has 
departe d suddenly as early as April 21 


sets 


nose 


Cooney, 


or tantalized bettors until May 15. 
‘The latter date was in 1935; trees 
were well budded and the ‘lanana 
was all awash except one obstinate 
pinnacle supporting the tripod. The 
winner, a college professor, came 
close to apoplexy, it was reported. 
Last spring 21 soldiers at Ladd 
Field took $40,000 for picking the 
evening of April 28. ‘They played a 
hunch; science in any form seems in- 
variably to foster losers. One year 
some engineers did research, made 
ice measurements, and came up with 
a mathematical certainty. They lost 
$1,000 each. That same vear another 
bettor invoked astrology to put the 
finger on fortune, and bet $1 a min 


The Tanana—Alaska’s “Golden” Stream 


ute for all of May 11. He lost $1,440 


‘The winner was Buster Anderson. a 


bus driver, who not only knocked 
over the pot of $70,000 but also 
won a flock of smaller pools in Fair 
banks. 

Maintenance of the pool mact 
ery is low, federal taxes hig] 
circumvent heavy tax payment 
bettors usually form pools whi 
only increase their chances 
duce individual taxable 
Alaskans wouldn’t be advers« pal 
taking of fatter pots, but becaus bet 
are unmailable, postal 
make the northern fi 
chance within the ‘Te: 


autl 

SuUTC 
stays 

borders. 
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utting the cost of victory 


low much will victory cost? No one 
ares hazard a guess, but of this you 
an be sure — every day, every hour, 
very minute by which this war can 
be shortened will aid in reducing its 
st by millions of dollars and thou- 
hands of lives. 
Boeing is helping reduce the cost of 
var by producing more Flying For- 
resses than was ever thought possible 
bombers that are blasting the enemy 
ut OF his strongholds, sapping his 
vill to fight, Boeing's total production 
cf Flying Fortresses in 1943 was almost 
twice as great as in 1942. 


Furthermore, on each of the four 
contracts since Pearl Harbor, the price 
quotation to the government has been 
substantially lowered. Yet the Boeing 
Flying Fortress is now a better airplane 
than ever —constantly improved to 
meet changing combat needs 


How has it been done? By the 
Boeing system of utilizing every man, 
every machine, every bit of space to 
the highest capacity; by introducing 
production shortcuts, advancements in 
tool design, and new manufacturing 
methods. For the year 1943, Boeing 
production ranked highest of all air- 


Buy War Bonds — to Have and fo Hold 


craft builders in pounds of completed 
airplanes per square foot of floor area, 
and pounds of airplane per man-hour. 

Boeing’s complete engineering and 
production information has also been 
made available to the Douglas and 
Lockheed companies so that even more 
Boeing Flying Fortresses can be pro- 
duced by these additional facilities. 

When Victory is won, peacetime 
products will again have the benefit of 
Boeing skills in research, design, engi- 
neering and manufacturing. You can 
be certain of this... if it’s “Built by 
Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS e THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS « THE STRATOLINER © TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 


other rail lines leading to the Persian 
Gulf. At Basra it was loaded whenever 
space available in steamers that 
had discharged war supplies. Thence it 
made the long voyage around the south- 
erm tip of Africa and (if the U-boats 
missed it) reached the U. S. via the 
Atlantic. Some shipments still are arriv- 
ing by this tedious route. 
@ Domestic Turkish?—The trade refuses 
to become excited over reports that the 
old Piedmont section of South Carolina 
is planning to raise ‘Turkish tobacco. 
Ihe hitch is in the labor. Before 
South Carolina could impart to its Ne- 
gro workers the special skills and tech- 
niques necessary in the raising, curing, 
grading, and packing of Turkish leaf, 
the Wal probably would be Over. 


Was 


Less Tobacco 


Crops and stocks are low, 
but cigarette consumption is still 
on the rise—9% higher last 
year than in 1942. 


Ihe smoker's complaint that his pre- 

ferred brand of cigarette isn’t as good 
as it used to be is an old one, but with 
one company openly asserting in ad- 
vertisements that some other brand 
formulas have been changed, the ob- 
servations do focus attention on perti- 
nent questions regarding tobacco stocks 
and the 1945 outlook. 
@ Crops Off, Sales Up—Last year’s crop 
was down, ‘Turkish is down (page 31), 
and two of the three principal types of 
cigarette tobacco—fluc-cured and Mary- 
land (but not burlev)—fell below the 
five-vear average of 1938-42. Meanwhile, 
consumption has hit new highs. ‘These 
factors that 
arette makers will have to use grades 
of leaf that they wouldn't otherwise 
blend, or—an unlikely course—cut down 
on their total output 

Cigarette consumption has long been 
it was 257 billion, an 
over 1942 for domes- 
tax-paid cigarettes. 
do not include the vast 
sent to our armed 
Domestic smokers aver- 
aged 1,877 cigarettes last year, compared 
with 32 in 1900 and 363 in 1918. 
© Imports Are Improving—Stocks of 
tobacco held by manufac- 
turers and dealers July 1 are expected 
to be about 1,244 million pounds, 135 
million below 

Stocks of 
386.000 Tb.. 


might indicate some cig 


rising Last vear 


mcrease of 9 
’ 


tically 
These hgures 


! 
COnMsUMCa 


tax-free numbers 


forces OVeTSCAaS 


fiue-cured 


a vear ago. 
Turkish Jan. 1 were 61.- 
compared with 76,794,000 
Ib. the vear before. Normally this for- 
cign leaf would be used up in twelve 
months, but at present production rates. 
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it may not last that long. Imports, how- 
ever, are a little freer 

Tobacco production 
show where current shortages lie (figures 
in pounds): 


Comparisons 


1938-42 

Average 
770,000 
055.000 


1943 
91,000,000 
390,000,000 

20,000,000 


Flue ¢ ured 
Burley 
Maryland 


@ Record Crop Seen—Some hope for 
the future is told by the March plant- 
ing intentions report issued by the Dept. 
of Agriculture, which points to the sec- 
ond largest crop on record for 1944. 
Ihe acreage increase for flue-cured will 
be 18%, burley 21%, and Maryland 


SHUT-IN WAR WORKERS 


The halt, the lame, and the blind are 
filling vital jobs in war production 
(BW —Feb.20'43,p92), and even shut- 
ins are doing their share. At Seattle, 
Wash., for example, Boeing Aircraft 
employs more than 50 “unemploy- 
ables” to work at home salvaging 
screws and bolts swept from plant 
floors. Typical are Mrs. Ida Crawford 


15%, according to pro 
What the yield may b« 


but current estimates sh 


1944 Carr 

Crop over 

(Millions of Ib 

Flue-cured 946 1,244 
Burley . 456 64 
Marviand ... 30 3] 
@ Prices Are Up—High p: 
responsible for the big 
Flue-cured last year 
of 40¢ a lb., burley for 4 
for 564, compared with 


sold 


ages of 204¢, 22¢, and 
tively. 


(left), who sorts 120 Ib. 
weekly from her wheel ch 
]. M. McDonald (right) whos« 
tis doesn’t prevent his using an 
fying glass to cull stripped bolt 
ing also has a salvage shop 
Goodwill Industries shelter w! 
sters and handicapped guest 
(below). Work-weeks on th 
circuit range to 30 hours, depei 
on the individual's health. 
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A few tips that may help you 


end production problems 


.. with Ylass 


SPEED INSPECTION —WITH MIRRORS 


When both top and bottom sides of a manufactured 
part must pass visual inspection, save time with 
this plate glass and mirror combination. Parts are 
laid on the plate glass top—and the under side is 
readily viewed in the mirror several inches below. 


PREVENT STICKING OF DRIED 
MATERIALS 


In food de-hydration, as well as in many other 
processes, materials tend to stick to the tray or shelf 
on which they are dried. Glass has been found an 
effective answer to this problem, because its ultra- 
smooth surface tends to reduce adhesion. 


LONGER LIFE FOR TANKS 


If foods and chemicals are causing speedy corro- 
sion of tanks, line them with glass. Glass is one of 
the most chemically inert materials known. It won't 
rot or rust. It won’t absorb odors or liquids. And 
it cleans to a sparkling finish—every time. 


Industry has found many new uses for glass in 
recent years. Perhaps glass can perform a useful 
function in your business. 
© One of the hardest ard smoothest sur- 
faces known 
A surface that requires no further 
finishing 
¢ Dimensional stability 
© Electrical resistance 
e Non-porosity 
¢ Resistance to abrasion and corrosion 
¢ High tensile strength 
Glass comes in many forms. Flat,curved, laminated. 
Transparent, translucent or opaque. Colorful or 
colorless. For information on its many properties 
—or its many types—get in touch with us. We may 
be able to help you find a sound, practical solution 
to your production problems. Libbey -Owens-Ford 
Glass Company, 5554 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, O. 


o*? 


arant 
yea vision 18 — Lass 
wnent "Polished Plate ° 
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© | Foundry Jam 
ie | Labor shortac: 
| the industry, but NW! 
that authorized wag: 
| exceed Little Steel formuls 


Foundrymen were n 
when WPB Chairman | 
called their industry the 
neck in both war and ¢ 
production (BW —Apr.2' 
thought it was about tin 
learned the unpleasant 
wartime life. 

@ Short of Labor—Th« 
foundries cannot turn o 
ings—steel, gray iron, m 
nonferrous—than this c 
know what to do with is t! 
not get the labor. Oth 
have manpower shortage t 
the foundrymen think th 
prize headache. They hay 
figures on what has happ« 
output, but horseback su 
ferrous foundries indicate 
around 60% of capacity, an 
is the sole handicap. 

The Gray Iron Found 
checking manpower in its 
cently found that 1,669 pl 
ing their inquiry normally e1 
828 men and 2,878 women 
135,602 men 
A fortunate 605 fi 


\ 


When the ability of a metal part © ChambersburgHammersarecon-  ‘'' 

to stand up u et le strait sells ting 4 gear: : | women. 

‘ al ‘hs Ae Pee SGN oe a tae bere kd quired no additional 
bein gC culated, e war time Pr 4: ent ¢ O Parts Snat 1,064 short-handed units 

. signer muy allow for e ATO. eevee = —|s()3] men and 834 women. Ai 
dictable stresses and ~ nea bt orces of the All a | foundries on the mailing 


that they are not operating. 
@ Jobs Are Heavy—Women a 
answer to shortage of foun 
Heavy lifting jobs are frequer 
many states make these jobs 
é women. Women do a n 
com- F , tit —if - foundry jobs adequately, 
ts bined with light , - ight b e. | light coremaking, lift-truck 
-_ weight that makes all | nem ed the. cleanup work, grinding, and 
pithe difference - _ lesson re. Apparently few women 
"tween success and L- . pl ah bsti = | makers or molders have | 
_ ure in the - oF Ree gth, veloped. Women are doing 
ance of airplane, ou ess and light in some nonferrous foundri 
gun, or other veigh te = | shortage of molders is especia 
mechanized piece of P 6 me is ig | and foundry operators find w 
is battle equipment. . — ying oa ae — | as generous upgrading and 
: re oe Gease o3ee i overtime work, to boost the ta} 
wage of experienced molders t 
or more a year. 
@No Help From NWLB—A 
difficulty is that foundry wag 
are lower than wages for 
pleasanter jobs in other wat 
tries, and the National War 
Board has been uninclined 
off for this industry as a special 
Chicago gray iron foundries 
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Of All People..! 


NeRALS are the last people in the world you'd expect to 
bead. Even a little. 

few years back, if you’d dared ruffle the dignity of an 
school general with, “I'll be seeing you in the funnies!” 
well, folks would have said you belonged in that little 
use on the hill. ? 


t today that remark isn’t as silly as it might sound. Dig- 
for-dignity’s-sake has given way to the true dignity of 
ults...and startled but grateful generals are saluting the 
nics for truly remarkable results in the war effort. Comics 
¢ proven powerful morale builders. “Tillie the Toiler” 
he has helped swell WAC enlistments. No less person- 
than “Donald Duck” has aided the august U.S. Treas- 
explain and collect taxes. 


s¢ to consider this if you have ever been tempted to 
sup Puck-The Comic Weekly as an advertising medium 
your product, because of a fancied lack of “dignity.”” In 
ck-The Comic Weekly your advertisements associate with 
bracters proven in achievement and popularity. ..“Tillie 
Toiler’’..."‘Donald Duck”... the lovable “Skippy”’... 
blondie and Dagwood”. .. and the rest, America’s favorites 
ty to add a real punch to your advertising. 


Puck produces results. The Bendix Aviation Corporation 
an educational advertising job to do—to tell millions 
people about the forward strides in aviation made pos- 


sible by their many instruments and other types of equip- 
ment for planes. During July, 1943, they began advertising 
in Puck-The Comic Weekly, explaining their precision 
products through a created character, Captain Ben Dix. 


Readership surveys, responses, commendations from high 
ranking military officers and letters from leaders of the 
aviation industry prove this advertising in Puck to be phe- 
nomenally successful. In helping the Army Air Forces to 
recruit youths 17 years of age for the Air Corps Enlisted 
Reserve, Captain Ben Dix advertisements in Puck included 
a brief explanation of the AAF's program and a coupon 
through which complete information could be requested. 
Each Bendix advertisement brought in more than 1,000 
requests from 17-year-old’s numbering about 1,250,000 
in the entire United States. Today Captain Ben Dix adver- 
tisements continue to appear regularly in every other issue 


of Puck. 


Men and women, as well as youths, read the comics. Puck- 
The Comic Weekly reaches 20,000,000 people in over 
6,000,000 homes from coast to coast through 15 great Sun- 
dav newspapers. 

To learn more about the power of Puck, write or telephone 
to see and hear Puck’s sales analysis presentation, ‘Your 
Customers of Tomorrow”: Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 
Eighth Avenue, New York, or Hearst Building, Chicago. 


SAVE TIME...MONEY. 
MANPOWER! 


Use Rectigraph 
Photocopies 


guns 


SPECIFICATIONS 
CHARTS 


CONTRACTS 


Use of the Rectigraph Photo-Copying Machine 
to make exact, error-proof copies of anything 
written, printed or drawn in actual, reduced or 
enlarged size, and in any quantity is business 
photography at its best. Save money and man- 
power. Error-proof, no checking is required. 
Rectigraph Photocopies help coordinate and 
expedite production in hundreds of plants. 
Speedy, easy to install; requires no darkroom. 
Write for complete facts today. 


THE HALOID CO., 208 Haloid St. Rechester 3, W. Y. 
P HALOID 


The Original 
Photo-Copying Machine , 


PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED OR DRAWN 
IN ACTUAL, REOUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 


WITH A BACK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 14 usual size ~ easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requirements. Prompt shipment on 
AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for 
styles, sizes, and prices today. 


(4) Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


534 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 


were hit by strike for several days. 
The strike was aimed at NWLB’s 
refusal to give the men more money 
because they had already exceeded the 
Little Steel formula. 

@ Owners Work at ‘Trade—Anecdotes 
of wartime labor shortage are as fre 
quent in foundries as in laundries, and 
bizarre. Many a 


as 1 foundry owner 
who learned the molder’s trade is 
working at it today and letting his 


secretary run the office. 
One of the most essential gray iron 


shops in the country one morning 
lacked operators for the six cranes 


normally required to keep work flow- 
ing. The vice-president in charge of 
production climbed into one crane cab, 
the plant electrician took another, and 
the two kept the shop operating all day 
full tilt without loss of output. 

e@ Hurt by Draft—When Selective Serv- 
ice snapped up the men under 26, 
foundries were hard hit. Many a 
foundry job requires more spring in 
the back than older men have. ‘The 
4-F’s in general can’t take it. Loss 
of the youngsters cut many foundries’ 
output by an estimated 25%. 


W. L. Seelbach of Forest City 
Foundries Co., Cleveland, told the 
American Foundrymen’s Assn. annual 


meeting in Buffalo last month that 
the industry could use 15,000 Mexi- 
cans. But nobody—least of all the 
Mexican government—thinks that any 
such number of strong backs will be 
forthcoming from below the Rio 
Grande. 

@ Recruits Drift Away—One hurdle is 
that housing for Mexicans is hard 
to get, and the most critical shortage 
of foundry labor is in the most critical 
housing regions. Foundries in the 
Cleveland area recruited labor in the 
South with fairly satisfactory results, 
but many of these workers have already 
drifted away to less wearing jobs. 

WPB estimates critical labor require- 
ments of the hot-metal ferrous groups 
as 3,400 for drop forging, 7,100 for 
steel casting, 3,800 for malleable iron 
casting, 3,700 for gray iron casting. 

e Two New Foundries—It is generally 
agreed that the U. S. has more foundry 
capacity than even war requires. But 
because of the acute labor shortage, 
two large malleable foundries are being 


constructed in areas where labor is 
available. Principal objective is to get 
more castings for landing craft and 
motor trucks. One is to be operated 
by the Lake City Malleable Co. in 
Ashtabula, Ohio, and the other by 
General Motors in Danville, DI. 


In the earlier stages of war produc- 
tion, the Army -~ Navy were inclined 
to specify steel i 1 many places where 
experience has > shown malleable 
would suffice. Prize example of mal- 
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Engineer Hugo St 
North American Aviat 
wood, Calif., and wor 
are forming a Corpor 
own. Articles of in 
the 100% employe 
Angeles Plastics Cor 
brook as president, | 
ipproved and the con 
come active the n 
fornia corporation 
accept the tentative | 

Cooperative war | 
Los Angeles Plastics ( 
designed as a postwar 
plan contemplates s« 
ises and entering int 
tracting and subcontract 
ness immediately. 

With Stainbrook in t 
are 2,000 fellow emp 
have signed agreement 
one share of stock eac!l 
According to the com 
stitution, these first shar 
limited on the basis of 
to every worker and on 
every shareholder. 

Engineer Stainbrook i 
subject to draft, but he 
mined that the work 
company shall persever 
without him. In elaborat: 
managerial provisions hay 
made for the owner-op: 


other business continge: 


ANOTHER COOPERATIVs 


wot 


elect a new president and to fa 


; al 
For EF 


andar 
ve O} 
e tr 
icage 
Dahl 


indari 


r rail 


The 
car and the 
castings to a 


leable use: 
armored scout 
use malleable 
763 Ib. per car. 
Malleable castings are a 
needed for farnf machinery 
ago, lack of a twelve-ounc: 
casting was delaying complet 
major manufacturer’s  entir 
schedule of planters. 
e@ Automotive Castings—T hx 


ous shortage of gray iron 
according to WPB, is in 
motive class. Buick anno: 


week that it has reopened 
iron foundry. By increasing 
zation and_ better 
hopes to have the gray iro 
licked by midsummer. 

What every foundryman 
and hates to have mentioned 


whisper, is that foundry worku 


ditions even at best are less t 
pletely pleasant. Great en 
being placed on dust arresters 
ing equipment, and mecha 
dling. But no foundry work 
tea. 
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sdio Fills Gap 


Shori-wave equipment is 
4 by railway after storm 
< wires. FCC orders inquiry 
5 use of radio on trains. 


\Vhile the Federal Communications 


westigation and public hearings on 
feasibility of using radio in train 
tions, one railway staged a demon- 

.non of frequency modulation short- 

e equipment in an actual operating 
ergency. 

Storm Cut Wires—Other railroads 

e been making tests of the practica- 
ty of using radio in the control of 
pving trains, but the tests have been 
xe under normal operating conditions 

\\-Apr.29°44,p66). 

Last week’s test under emergency con- 

»ons took place when the Chicago, 

&k Island & Pacific railway’s com- 
nication lines were broken between 
by and Selden, Kan., by a heavy 

»ow storm which tore down wires and 

-s along 34 mi. of track. 
For Emergencies—According to E. A. 
sl, electronics engineer of the Rock 
und, the railway recently purchased 
uidard frequency modulation short- 
we operating equipment for two-way 
ice transmission from Motorola Co. of 
hicago. 

Dahl modified the equipment into 

indard frequency two-way radio sets 

st railroad use to be kept in Chicago 
nd rushed anywhere on the system 
here wire transmission broke down. 

Gap Was Bridged—When the snow 

m halted communications last week, 

he radio equipment was tied into the 
pp in the wires in such a way that voice 
ders, train signals, and information 

ere carried over the break in very much 
he same manner that radio stations 
ke a wired program and broadcast it 

» bridge a gap. Dispatchers 100 miles 
part talked over 70 miles of wires, 
id 30 miles of wireless gap bridged by 
adio, just as if talking over wires the 
itire distance. Two frequencies were 
ed so conversation could be carried 
m normally, 

Applications Pending—No date for a 
public hearing by FCC has been set. 

he Interstate Commerce Commission 
fas been invited to cooperate in the 
mguiry and to name a committee from 
‘’ membership to preside with FCC 
ommissioners at the hearings. 

FCC has authorized construction 
pemits for nine experimental radio 
tions to be used on the Baltimore & 
hio Railroad between Baltimore and 
Pittsburgh, and on the Chicago, Bur- 
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mission Was announcing last week | 


Power Men call it 


*” If engines and compressors could 
digest dirt, power plant men would show 
even lower costs than they do. 

As it is, part of the cost of repairs and 
parts, of fuel and oil, and of gradually 
lessening efficiency, must be charged di- 
rectly to air that carries abrasives and 
other impurities into the engine. 

When intake air is thoroughly and 
continucusly cleaned, engine and com- 
pressor life is prolonged, maintenance 
costs go down, and efficiency stays up. 

Looked at it this way, the dirt that 
filters keep out of machines is pay dirt. 

Air-Maze oil bath filters feature triple 
filtering action—centrifugal, oil washing, 
and viscous impingement —to trap 
abrasive dirt and insure long, efficient 
machine operation. 

Built to last, Air-Maze air filters are 
among that small group of accessories 
that actually pay for themselves. 


* 


EFFICIENCY STAYS UP! 


AIR-MAZE OIL BATH FILTER 
Explanation: —Incoming air is first 
reversed, depositing heavier parti- 
cles in oil. It is then scrubbed by 
oil, and passes through viscous im- 
pingement filter. Oil carried by air 
stream continuously washes filter 
element and renews adhesive film, 

Send now for your copy of the new 
Air-Maze general catalog, AGC-144, 


* 


AIR-MAZE CORPORATION -« CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Engineers and Manufacturers 


Representatives in Principal Cities «+ 


in Canada: Williams & Wilson, Lid., Montreal, Toronto, Quebec, Windser 


ATION 


xe mas 


lington & Quincy, between Chicago 
and Denver and into Montana. 

Applications for 22 experimental ra- 
dio stations for use in railroad opera- 
tions have been filed, FCC disclosed. 
The applications cover two-way radio 
communication between the dispatcher 
and trains in motion, between trains, 
and between the locomotive and caboose 
train. Also considered is the 
use of “walkie-talkie” radio equipment 
for flagmen and brakemen. 


of each 


Row in Power 


States urge amendment 
of law to shake FPC’s grip on 
borderline utilities whose out- 
put of energy slops over. 


‘The states’ rights quarrel between 

state utility regulatory commissions and 
the Federal Power Commission flared 
up again last week when the National 
Assn. of Railroad & Utilities Commis- 
sioners, representing virtually all state 
commissions, finally obtained sponsors 
for its proposed amendments to the fed- 
eral power act which were voted last fall 
at a convention of the association. 
@ Across State Lines—Under bipartisan 
sponsorship in each house, the associa- 
tion laid before Congress amendments 
which would write off the books the 
Jersey Central Power & Light decision, 
in which the Supreme Court last year 
upheld an FPC order holding that Jersey 
Central is under federal jurisdiction be- 
cause it sells power to the Public Service 
ilectric & Gas Co. of New Jersey, 
which had an interchange contract with 
Staten Island Edison Corp. in New 
York. 

Jersey Central energy, the court 
agreed, might “slop over” into the New 
York system. 

State commissioners—although not 
those of New Jersey—protested that the 
ruling made absolute an FPC invasion 
of state jurisdiction and, after a bitter 
convention fight here, got a favoring 
amendment of the federal power act. 
e New Definition—The proposed 
amendments would redefine the term 
“public utility” as used in the act by 
junking the present basis of “ownership 
and operation” of facilities used in in- 
terstate commerce for a basis of “‘sale or 
transmission” for compensation of en- 
crgv in interstate commerce. 

lhe amendments would provide that 
energy shall not be considered sold at 
wholesale or transmitted for compensa- 
tion in interstate commerce when it 
flows between systems because of “slop 
over” or in pursuance of (1) contracts 
for emergency service or (2) contracts 
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providing that net energy balances from 
energy interchange shall be paid for on 
the basis of production or purchase cost. 
e Subterfuge Charged—FPC’s support- 
ers flew to the attack with charges that 
the amendments might void all the 
court decisions of the past nine years 
which have been handed down on the 
basis of “ownership or operation” of in- 
terstate facilities. ‘hey see the door 
opened for organization of “state line 
transmission companies” which would 
own only the lines actually crossing 
state borders, but which would thus 
rid of federal jurisdiction the generating 
and receiving companies at either end. 

The gloves came off with the charge 
by F PC's friends that utility companies. 
forced the association into proposing the 
legislation through pressure on. state 
commissions. It was pointed out that 
once free from federal jurisdiction, as 
they might well be under the amend- 
ments, the companies would be free of 
I’ PC’s insistence on original cost studies 
under which excesses over original cost 
are ordered eliminated from accounts 
and from the rate base on which a com- 
pany’s allowable percentage return may 
be earned. 
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Broader Policy 

Fire 
sponsor more libera 
for residential risks 


insurance groyp 


COVera 
vithout ; 
increase in premium cost. 


A more liberal, broad 
fire insurance policy c 
tial risks, without increa 
has been devised by the | 
utives Assn. It will be 
according to the associat 
various rating bureaus a1 
tory bodies approve its 
ciation represents most « 
largest stock fire insuran 
e Terms Outlined— Thc 
policy provides that: 


1) A policyholder woul 
of applying 10° of his 
household goods to coy 
burned “off the premis« 
ample, could cover articles of 
out for laundering or clean 
ind clothing destroyed in a 

Up to 10% of dw 
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ALEWIVES COME BACK 


New England fisheries are preparing 
for the biggest canned pack of ale- 
wives ever; but the catch itself will 
be a mere fraction of the 12,116,638 
Ib. taken 58 years ago. Fishermen ex- 
pect to produce in 1944 about 4,000,- 
000 Ib. of the blue-backed herring, 
which are dipped from river traps 
(above) during the spawning runs this 
month and next. Alewife canning is 
relatively new—rising from 24,000 
cases in 1940 to 100,000 in 1943. In 


the spring of 1782, colonists of w! 
now Warren, Maine, warded off st 
vation by dipping the herring t 

the river. In modern times, alew! 
served in another crisis when, at 

each (retail), the smoked fish hel 
many a depression-hit family with! 
food problem. Until discovery a & 
years ago that canning softens t 
alewife’s needle-like bones, t! 
of herring was almost pass¢ But t 
cans, it’s staging a comeback—spur 
by wartime food shortages and t 
ease with which it can be caugl 


sc 
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— return to peacetime production won’t 
be accomplished without industrial “‘casual- 
ties” —every realistic business thinker knows that 
some mortality is inevitable in such adjustment. 


Z i $ 
a 
-—. 6s 
SS ase 
Farsighted planning now will enable many com- 
panies to carry on and through — they will re- 
establish and hold places for their products on 
sales floors of the better dealers tomorrow. 


Such planning recognizes that there will be many problems beyond 
the control of management — to be met as they arise with im- 
mediate resourcefulness. Well-conceived, thorough postwar plans 
of action concern themselves properly with the known factors—the 
anticipated trends of the peacetime future. 


It is a certainty that even well-known, long established industrial 
firms will encounter new competition — new, aggressive organiza- 
tions, unfettered by any traditional methods of manufacturing and 
marketing, who are determined to challenge the places which older, 
prewar companies believe they hold in the industrial world. 


And it is another certainty that buyers in the postwar world won’t 
differ materially in their usual habits — they will want values for 
their dollars, not mediocre products at de luxe prices. Those manu- 
facturers, whether entrenched or newcomers in a given market, who 
are best 4 oe to provide better products at attractive prices can 
expect to fare best in the coming battle of —— production. 
To make better products—at lower cost—will demand production- 
engineering skill implemented with the best modern machine tools. 


Such production has its roots in man-hour output. Only by main- 
- 4! Gaining or excelling our expected national industrial par can we at- 
help@ ain security of jobs and wages for the greatest number of workers. 
vith i The vital significance of industrial par to industry is summarized in 
the panel headed “Spotlight Facts for Your Future I.P, Planning.” 


us tii !o che new competition — postwar — the farsighted manu- 
qm acturer will look to the most modern and advanced ma- 
But; chine tools as the most effective means of maintaining in- 

dustrial par and its benefits in terms of employment — 
better production at lower cost, 


iuSMIR Let's all Back the réttack! BUY MORE BONDS 


Will your products be on the Salesfloors 
of the better Dealers tomorrow ? 


.. Your Company’s I.P May Be The Deciding Factor 


% Production methods — developed in wartime 


—increase man-hour output; pent-up buying 
power — released in peacetime — demands 
increased production. 


% The rate of 21/2% increase per year output 


per man-hour, established by a 12 year record 
of industrial production, can be expected to 
reach at least 4% per year — compounded. 


* Manufacturers must set a goal of 50% in- 


creased output per man-hour every 10 years 
— to maintain a high level of national pros- 
perity and achieve its benefits in terms of 
security of jobs and wages for the greatest 
number of workers and the volume production 
of more goods for more people at lowest cost. 


*% Machine tools — the most modern, most effi- 


cient — are recognized as the most effective 
implements of mass production and increased 
output at lowest cost — but only continual 
replacements with the newest and finest ma- 
chine tools assures full productive capacity. 
Such replacements yearly should be equal to 
10% of the total machine tool i-vestment — 
in keeping with increased output. 


*% The cost of machine tools is insignificant in 


terms of their productive power . . . from 
1927 to 1937, according to census reports, 
American manufacturers had only a total of 
about 2% invested yearly in machine tools in 
ratio to a total volume of 9 billion dollars’ 
worth of production annually. 


tt Industrial Pe — the constantly increasing 


output per man-hour equal to approximately 
50% every 10 years. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER 


CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 14 WISCONSIN 


Cttrloaukee Citachine “Fools 


WOOD PLASTICS 


PLASTICIZERS AND CHEMICALS 


A REPORT ON NORTH CAROLINA’S RESOURCES 


rom the tidewater F 
F*. amps of the Atlantic Pay 
to the towering ridges of 
the Great Smoky Mount- 
ains, there stretches a huge 
forest: the State of North 
Carolina, offering rich raw 
materials to the PLASTIC 
INDUSTRY. 

Centuries ago this forest 
attracted the first white 
settlers. Their descendants 


cleared some 40 per cent 


of the land tor crops and 
industrial settlements and 
drew on the tree substance 


to build up, among other 


. } ?)9 
forest industries, one of the world’s 


finest and largest furniture centers. 
: ~e.4 L 
Pine, hemlock, cypress, cedar, oak, 
ash, hickory, maple, beech, gum, chest- 

. } al 
nut, poplar, elm, basswood and walnut 

are found in commercial quantities. 
North Carolina’s tremendous forest 
reserves, p! 
more than 10, ,000 cords of sound 
wood, plus cheap hydro-electric power, 
wether with geographic location favor- 
able to the largest Eastern markets, offer 
a golden opportunity to the manufacturer 
who would see his plywood, fiber wall- 
board and other PLASTIC products in 


homes and othces of the World 


Tomorrow. 
There is room for a 


Dissolving Pu 


? Plant: 


~ doo. Pe 


is annual natural growth of 


of 


acetate and nitrating pulps 
(Si for High Grade Plastics and 

= Textiles... North Caro- 
lina’s furniture industry 
provides one of the nation’s 
largest markets for nitro- 
cellulose lacquers and other 
pulp derived finishes. 

An annual sawdust pile 
of more than 500,000 tons 
will provide the raw ma- 
terial, at waste product 


prices, for turning out 


phenol-formaldehyde, 
wood flour and lignin for 
plasticizers . . . the mirac! 
of chemical decomposition 
can be put to work to produce wood 
sugar for feeding yeast and wood alcohol. 
Industry seeking the right location for 
establishment of a Destructive Distill- 
ation Plant for the manufacture of 
methanol and acetic acid and wood tar 
derivatives will find it here where raw 
materials are abundant. 
7 y y 
Write today for information about 
North Carolina resources: mica, clay, 
asbestos, silica, soya bean and coal, as 
well as forest. Address Commerce and 
3183 Department 


Conservation and Development, Raleigh, 


Industry Division, 


North Carolina. 


RTH CAROLINA 
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STACK OF DRUMS 


Given some old fuel drums and a} 


tools, Navy Seabee crews can mifftihings, 1 
anything from a culvert or armorgmms to P 
roof (BW —May8"43,p17) to a smoigmmé-cent 
. ng % 
stack. Latest evidence of this i; qa if 
tall stack they built at an Aleutig lard’ 
naval base by welding togethier twel 4 Ww: 
of the empty containers. The 4).@psuting 
. o om 
job helps keep steam up to heat fj" © 
° °.9 . § ar 
medical unit’s dispensary th 
n the 
\WPB 
could be applied to cover iS I 
garage, or other outbuilding UU 
(3) Up to 10% of his insurar ye first 
collected by a_ policyholder vhat 
burned out to offset rent paid f Arn 
quarters. cen tl 
(4) Under household goods po oe 
ers could also collect up to | ‘a 
policy for any fire damage don are 
ments or alterations to leased p Pe 
had already paid for. 10 
(5) No fire loss of up to $250 \ I iths 
duce the policy’s face value, which w gat 
automatically reinstated after p ar 
losses not exceeding that figure. Current Less 
the amount varies in different sections of! stay 
country and avezages around $1 ori 
The fire companies have also adopteqiiys 
a uniform and broadened form of “e thin 
tended coverage,” and thus far the ne R’s 
liberalized policy form has | oI 
proved by representative  insuranijian 
groups. The 
@ Wordage Is Cut—The new form, wy; 
its few inches of legible type, will ch 
place some 400 other varied f I 0.7 
in use and, it is estimated, will 4 1 of 
affect favorably present policies ca tton 
for the payment of over $30! uc 
a year in premium payments, or sev t on 
out of every ten policies issued by st Iso w 
fire insurance companies now in t 
usine: 
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extiles Tighten 


Declining inventories force 
‘ter control to stimulate the 
sduction of low-priced items. 
se sought for civilians. 


Cndual tightening of controls on 
an textile production, particularly 


month 

Controls are being forced by the rapid 
baystion of inventories. These are 
rected to hold up through the sum- 
, but by late fall they will be dan- 
ously low. Officials are determined 
force heavier production of essential, 
priced items—work clothing, in- 
ts’ and children’s wear, cotton house 


that there will be enough of these 
enable civilians to squeak by without 
thes rationing. 

Several Techniques—A variety of tech- 
ques will be used. High-priority 
tngs, restriction of certain basic fab- 


ing are being considered. Probably 
| will be used in some degree. Even 
ndardization is back in the picture 
a watered version) as a means of 
suring quality control. 

\n idea of the rate at which inven- 
nes are being gobbled up can be had 
n these figures: 


00 yards of cotton gray goods for 
¢ first six months of this year (this 
vhat was left over for civilians after 
¢ Army, Navy, lend-lease, ete., had 
xen their share). This allotment com- 
s with OCR’s estimated minimum 


| with a production for civilians of 

64,000,000 yards in the first six 
ths of 1939. Consumption is run- 
gat an estimated rate of 4,000,000,- 
yards. 

Less Than Half—When it comes to 
staples deemed most essential—cot- 
print cloth, yarn fabrics, fine sheet- 

combed broadcloths, and work 
thing—the picture is even worse. 

CR’s share of the production of these 

figured at less than half of current 
ian consumption. 

the plight of one big distributor of 

dresses illustrates the extent to 


nd of March, about 3,000,000 yards of 
ton cloth beyond its needs for spring 


tonly did not have this reserve, but 
was 1,000,000 yards short of having 
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‘ons, can be expected over the next | 


ses, men’s shirts, shorts, pajamas— | 


; to particular end uses, and dollar- | 
d-cents cciling prices to prevent up- | 


WPB’s Office of Civilian Require- | 


ents received an allotment of 2,498.- | 


irements of 3,163,000,000 yards, | 


ch the inventory pipeline is empty- | 
g. This company usually has, at the | 


moduction. This year, the company | 


P BM Mariner 


\ A 


” a 
TAKING THE UT OF 


BOMB BAY DOORS... 


Bomb bay doors must open quickly and smoothly without 
jerring . .. and close without slamming. Holtzer-Cabot designed 
a special gear motor to meet these performance requirements 


which is, today, helping bombardiers blast the enemy. 


Many other Holtzer-Cabot special fractional HP motors are 
providing power for war products so that victory will come 


sooner. 


Our motor development engineers, backed by over 50 years 
of experience in electric motor design, will discuss your post- 
war motor problems with you. However, war needs come 
first and our manufacturing facilities, today, must be strictly 
limited to building special motors for winning the war as 


quickly as possible. 


| SPECKAL MOTORS DESIGNED 70 F17 THE APPLICATION 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Designers and Builders of Special Fractional HP Motors and Electrical Apporatus 


125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass.; Chicago, Illinois; New York, N.Y.; Philadelphia, Pas 
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G.N. IRON HORSES GET CONSTANT ge es 
GROOMING FOR TOP PERFORMANCES 


(2) ] 
Proper Maintenance Assures motive power. Traditionally, the railway 


patrolle 
always has insisted on peak locomotive 


» OPA 
Physical Fitness —Keystone performance—the keystone of depend- 


olled f 
tial | 
oss I 
toh ral 
ill be 
(4) 1 


sentia 


hed pi 
able service. 


(3) S 
1 That tradition is one of the many things 
of Dependable Service which make ale pt great. ‘ 


Great Northern locomotive shops and Polishing the headlight is a natural job nges \ 
roundhouses aren't very glamorous for women workers. > poduct 
places. ‘They don’t make pretty pictures. (5) ¢ 
‘The men and women who work in them ave a 


know the smell of smoke, the feel of 
grease, the heat of welding torches, the 
incessant rumble of machinery. 


lity 
specif 
fing 
Pric 
ort s 
ni 
Maintenance of a gigantic locomotive : il 
fleet entails difficulties in peacetime; but, ’ ere. 
stir in a war, mix with serious manpower* » ; elebr 
and material shortages, and the task ~ : : ave O 
becomes enormous and seemingly in- 104) 
surmountable. The railway is licking ucer 
that job with knowledge, determination his | 
and resourcefulness. » all 
Great Northern never has compro- The mechanism which provides even distribution of steam in a locomotive is a mult we 

valve throttle and superheater header. It weighs 114 tons. 
f 


They know, too, the necessity for the 
constant inspecting, servicing, repairing 
and overhauling of the big iron horses 
which pull Great Northern trains. 


mised on providing adequate, reliable 


*On April 1 there were more than 5,900 
G. N. employes in the Armed Forces 


The front of a lose omotive boiler is known Tired iron horses undergoing repairs in one of G. N.’s several large locomotive shop’, 
as the ‘‘smoke box.”’ strategically located along the 8,000-mile system. 


oh material to fill its spring orders. 


Shortages Studied—A committee made | 
Z 5 


of two persons each from WPB's 
extile Division, OCR, and OPA is 
‘king a continuing study of textile 
 ortages lhe committee has made its 


liminary recommendations, and these | 


expected to form the basis for fu- 
FE. action by top officials. ‘They boil 
own to a program like this: 


OCR will receive film allocations of 
+in gray goods’ constructions. Allocations 
the nm t essential types will come first, 

ssential later. Mills will be required to 
, nile specified amounts of these materials 
+ OCR, and production for civilians will 
. given a priority rating topped only by 
itary and essential industrial users (ex- 
acts will get a lower rating). Usage of these 
locations will be controlled, checked, and 
ounted for by WPB’s Textile Division. 
(2) Type and cost of finishing of these 
mntrolled gray goods will be strictly limited 
OPA and WPB. OPA’s MPR 127 (fin- 
hed piece goods) will be tightened. 

(3) Sales of constructions in this con- 
olled group will be limited to a list of es 
bntial uses (including piece goods for sale 
poss retail counters), which will carry a 


il be prohibited. 


tial items in low and popular price 
nges will be controlled qualitywise through 
oduction directives to cutters. 

(5) Certain superessential programs will 
aie all these controls, plus minimum 
ality standards (Washington calls them 


efling prices. 

Prices Skipped—The committee’s re- 
ot skipped lightly over the question 
f price, but it looks as though OPA 
it be forced to give some ground 
ere. WPB and OCR officials regard the 
elebrated, profit-limiting Vinson direc- 
ive on textile pricing (BW —Jan.15’44, 
104) as O.K. for multiple-line pro- 
ucers (for which it really was intended). 
is directive made it possible for OPA 
allow, on any essential item, a price 
f cost plus 2%, depending on its over- 
ll profit. But the directive hasn’t been 
iberal enough to bring out the pro- 
uction of single-line mills, which can’t 
‘coup the losses they suffer on one 
em by heaping up fat profits on 
bthers, 

The trouble is that to take care of 
ingle-line producers OPA would be 
orced to set up profit standards for 
dividual companies. This would neces- 
itate a particularly dangerous brand of 
‘profit control.” 

OPA is also subject to price pressure 
om another direction. Cotton inter- 
ts have got together with congress- 
en, charged that OPA has fixed cotton 
extile prices so low that the effect has 
been to force the sale of raw cotton 
which is not under a ceiling price) at 
ess than parity. In effect, say the con- 


vultiple 
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ich rating. Sales to users without ratings | 


(4) In addition to these controls, the most | 


specifications” now) and _ dollar-and-cents | 


FLEXIBILITY 


To designers and users of modern produc- 

tion machines Reliance Motor-drive 

offers flexibility combined with sim- 
plicity. Without gears, brakes, clutches or other 
mechanical go-betweens it performs all these func- 
tions: speed control, reversing, controlled accelera- 
tion, braking, remote control, slow speeds for 
inching, threading or inspection. 


Reliance application engineers are production 
minded. They have had wide experience in cooperat- 
ing with manufacturers’ engineers on specific motor- 
drive applications. We think you will like the way 
they work. Just phone or write our nearest office. 


This diagram indicates how motors for 
various functions can be spotted where each 
can do its work most directly and effectively. 
All can be controlled with ease and safety 
from one or several points. This is flexibility 
with a definite bearing on production. 


(pst ) 
F- 2 


RELIANCES}, MOTORS 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road + Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham ® Boston ® Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati © Detroit ¢ Greenville (S. C.) © Houston 
Los Angeles © Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) © St. Lovis 
Salt Lake City ® San Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D. C. © and other principal cities. 


SINCE 1910 industry has been 
using sturdy BUDA engines for 
all types of power requirements. 
Smooth, compact, flexible BUDA 
engines are designed for eco- 
nomical operation on five types 
of fuel, and somewhere in the 
wide range of 20 to 320 horse- 
power there is a model to fit 
your needs. 


For more productive power 
and longer engine life you owe 
it to your company to investigate 
the possibilities of this complete 
line of BUDA engines. Write or 


wire for bulletins. 


production 
PIVOTS 


hit . & 4 ; 
-.--Omn dependable i oe | power 


e BUDA model 844 
Diesel Marine Engine 


e BUDA model 326 
Diesel Industrial En- 
gine 


e BUDA model 4-DTG- 
226 Diesel Marine 
Generator Set 


15433 COMMERCIAL AVE. 


HARVEY (Chicago Suburb) ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of Diesel & Gasoline Engines © Lifting Jacks ¢ Railroad Equipment 


gressmen, OPA has estat 
parity ceiling on raw cott 
control act prohibits OP.’ 
the price of any agricult 
at less than parity. 
@ Quid Pro Quo?—The ¢ 
in return for quality stan 
lar-and-cents ceiling pric 
might be willing to ma 
concessions in gray good 
Standards already hav« 
out for women’s cotton 
by OPA and OCR. ‘Th 
resemblance to the “utilit 
which the two agenci 


couple of years ago. ‘They . b 
mum specifications for | yt the 
length measurements, sean lay" 
| sweep, and stitches per incl Bb: 
l'o keep from discourag SPs 
tion, the standards havc wo 
| lower than the agencies co ats 
| desirable. They are, for exa i 
| than those usually used | oh 
| and. mail-order manufactur = 
In addition to quality sp * 
the standards require a fi 9 en 
| sizes. ‘This is to keep ma WE 
| from concentrating on th call 
| which require less materi seas 
| the fat-and-40 housewife « 
| cold. ms 
eA Patten—The WPB p: te 
ready in effect on infants a 
| dren’s wear probably will p: wr 
| pattern for action on other Pt 
| goods. But officials believe it ol 
| to be tightened up through highe: fs 
| orities, firmer allocations, closer qualit i 
controls. : ro. 
Last December, WPB set aside yar 
ages of certain materials—broad Th 
| print cloth, flannelettes, denim, et ; 
for children’s wear. Through the 6 
quirement that manufacturers us ck 
specified yardage per dozen, thiere te 
a rough measure of quality control Eo 
| A survey (made at Donald Nelsons op 


request) by the American Home | 
nomics Assn. indicates that the prog 
increased quantity somewhat, but that 


quality has gone right on deteriorating "e 
W PB is now ready with a second ch * 
dren’s wear program which will impos 
tighter controls over both quantity a ws 
quality. te 
i+ 

ALUMINUM IS CUT AGAIN - 
Because production of the vigil . 
metal has been outrunning the needs ot 
the armed services, WPB has ordere i 
the Aluminum Co. of America to shut oT 
down two more lines at the government s 


owned aluminum reduction plant 
Maspeth, N. Y., each with an annua 
capacity of 36,000,000 Ib. (B\ —Jan 
8'44,p 34). 

The excesses, it was emphasized, are 
in metal, not in aluminum prod 


+ 
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PRODUCTION 


Quinine for All 


Polaroid Corp. discloses it 
| not manufacture man-made 
slaria remedy, but will license 
spproved organizations. 


When the scientifically exciting story 
‘the synthesis of true quinine (BW— 
lavo'44,p5) by chemists of the Polar- 
Corp. broke prematurely in the 
ewspapers on Wednesday of last week 
stead of getting its premiere in the 
ournal of the American Chemical So- 
ety on May 8, as planned, to conform 

ith good scientific manners), the im- 
yediate reaction of government pro- 
vement experts was that the man- 
nade drug had “no practical significance 
‘om a war standpoint.” 

WPB Interested—Just a few hours 
hereafter, the same experts went into 
ction when they began to appreciate 
jat significant quantities of quinidine 
normally derived laboriously from tree- 
own quinine) are produced simulta- 
cously by the same chemical reactions 
wt lead up to quinine, and that the im- 
ortant heart sedative is in such short 
pply that physicians are prescribing it 
uly to quiet the most serious cases of 
paroxysmal ventricular tachycardia that 
cad pulse beats up to 200 and 250 a 
inute. 

Upshot is that officials of WPB’s 
chemicals bureau are meeting with 
representatives of Polaroid Corp. this 
veck to “determine the possibility of 
ommercial production” to relieve civil- 
an shortages, if not to make military 
ipplies less “desperately acute.” 

Will License Process—Whatever the 
ecision, Polaroid will not go into drug 
wnufacture; its president and director 
f research, Dr. Edwin H. Land, has 
ready established the company’s posi- 
m by saying: “We do not expect to 
manufacture the products involved, but 
mtend to license the process, after con- 
siltation with government authorities, 
‘0 such organizations as are best fitted 
) assure the broadest usefulness for the 
suentific discovery. We intend to use 
amy proceeds so far as practicable in 
furthering similar scientific projects.” 
*The Quest—How an optical concern 
lke Polaroid should get into the syn- 
thesis of a drug like quinine is explained 
by the fact that when a supply was avail- 
able it took advantage of the light-polar- 
wing characteristics of microscopic 
juinine crystals in the manufacture of 
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light-polarizing lenses, films, and other 
components for optical products ranging 
from civilian sun glasses and cameras to 
intricate and still secret military instru- 
ments. 

When the drug was placed under a 

limitation order in April, 1942, the com- 
pany appealed for permission to use 
quinine in limited quantities for about 
a month while it sought a substitute. 
The appeal was granted in order to 
permit the filling of military orders. 
e The Hunt Continues—Despite the 
fact that Polaroid chemists found a satis 
factory light-polarizing substitute for 
quinine almost immediately and had no 
further commercial need, Dr. Land 
decided early in 1943, because of the 
medical need, to initiate the research 
project whose successful completion in 
the phenomenally short space of 14 
months made front page news every- 
where. 

Practically everyone knows by now 
that Land gives full credit for the syn- 
thesis to two young scientists—Dr. Rob- 


POSTWAR SHIP POWER 


General Electric revealed some of its 
thinking on gas turbines at this week's 
Tulsa (Okla.) meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers by 
means of a scale model of a proposed 
3,000-hp. marine job in the hands of 
]. K. Salisbury, G-E engineer. Multi- 
ple combustion chambers are fed with 


ert B 


Woodward, who doubles as a 
consultant to Polaroid and 
of Harvard University’s faculty 
assistant, Dr. Wilham E. Doering, 
merly of the Harvard faculty and now an 


a member 
} 


for 


. and 


instructor in chemistry at 
Columbia. Woodward reached the age 
of 27 last Apr. 10, and Doering will be 
27 on June 22. 

@ Ten-Page Program—\\ hat 
has not read is that they started out with 
a ten-page research program laid out b 
Woodward, setting forth his concept 
of the steps involved, and stuck to it 
closely. They used no startling equip 
ment, unusual had 
no special luck, except in finishing the 
task in 14 months. 

@ Atoms Rearranged—lo put their job 
into lay language, they took benzald« 
hvde (C,H,CHO)—an aromatic liquid 
derived plentifully from coal tar and 
used in textile dyeing—added other more 
or less common materials, altered thx 
arrangement, or “architecture,” of 
atoms in mysterious ways, and ended up 
with the bitter, white crystals of quinine. 
@ Yield Is Small—Yield of the synthesis 
thus far is disappointing, since it totals 
less than half a gram of quinine, a little 
and a few drops of 


organic 


CVCTV OTM 


no chemicals, and 


more quinidine, 


oil through a fuel ring (right) and 
compressed air through bifurcated 
square ducts. Gaseous 
products drive a single-stage turbine 
which in turn revolves a multi-stage 
compressor and a reduction gear (left) 
for a future propeller. Fuel and me- 
chanical efficiencies promise to be 
high; space requirements will be low, 
permitting larger cargoes. 


combustion 


BRINGS SPRUCE LOGS 
TO THE STOCKING COUNTER! 


LIFE BEGINS, for a rayon stocking, in a mess of spruce logs and cotton linters. 
Both are rich in cellulose—the raw material of rayon—that is as weather- 
sensitive as a new-born babe. In fact, satisfactory rayon thread was never 
produced until conditioned air took over the job, nursing it along through 
acid baths and whirling machines to the point where it emerges as a strong, 
sheer stocking or piece of cloth. Let’s see just how it works... 


1. Cellulose must first be stored at 70°F. and 
55°, humidity for proper seasoning. Then Air At 
Work through steeping, shredding and churning 
operations reduces it to a gummy liquid... main- 
taining required temperatures and humidities . 
guarding against impurities and air bubbles that 
would lead to yarn failures and profit-robbing 
rejects 


2. This liquid is forced through a series of pin- 
point holes into a seething acid bath where it is 
transformed intoa hair-thin thread of yarn. Again, 
conditioned air prevents crystallization of the vis- 
cose solution . and — most important —air ex. 
haust carries away the dangerous acid fumes that 
would hamper production. 


3. Between washing and drying the ‘‘cakes” of 
thread and winding the thread into cones, condi. 
tioned air is for many purposes, including 
moisture and temperature control to prevent work- 
ers’ hands from perspiring and soiling the thread 
and maintaining moisture content in finished 
cones for the knitting machines. 


4. Conditioned air is on the job in knitting rooms, 
too. It controls static electricity ... prevents exces- 
sive scrap and rejects, brittle or ‘‘furred”’ fibers. 
And finally, Air At Work in the finishing room 
absorbs the fog of vapor around the boiling-off, 
ag<> rinsing processes . . . keeps production 
in high gear. 


ALL TOLD, you buy 1150 pounds of Air At Work with each pair of rayon 
stockings! The part AIR plays in manufacturing precision and economy 
may give you an idea for after Victory. Let Sturtevant work with you now, 


in post-war planning and conver- 
sion, to better your peace-time com- 
petitive standing by putting air to 
work .. . to air condition, ventilate, 
heat, convey, control dust or fumes 
or burn fuel more economically. 


B. F, STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park » Boston 36, Mass. 


Dr. Robert B. Woodward 
Dr. William E. Doering, co 
of synthetic quinine, check 
ical “‘architecture” and find 


| with the natural product. 


| quinotoxine, a poisonous 01 


mally is found in cinchona 
ibout five pounds of ch 
than 1% but no less than tl 
penicillin when that drug 
commercial production. 
@ Quinine Derivatives—It i 
not be surprising that the tw 
synthesized practically eve 
found in natural cinchona 
step or another in the tota 
That fact will prove 
profitable to any pharmaci 
undertaking synthetic quinin 
tion, for it means that compa 
ested in quinine derivatives wi 
ing them in the process. 
Although the most recent 
from troops in malarial region 
that Atabrine is “‘proving satisf 
a replacement” for the natu 
“except in allergic cases,” th 
and lay consensus is that th 
ment should and will give the 
light to man-made quinine—if 
make the United States as ind¢ 
of foreign sources of supply as it is 
will be) of natural tree rubber. 


NORDEN PLANS RESEARCH 


Norden Laboratories Corp., thi 
research and development subsidian 
Carl L. Norden, Inc., aims at a post 
industrial clientele. 

Norden’s announcement last 
said that such postwar business would 
the first time the 26-year-old N 
organization proposed to work f 
customer other than the United State 


| government. Its inventions include the 


Norden bombsight, an aircraft automatic 
pilot, launching and landing mechanism 
for aircraft carriers, and a_ radio-con- 
trolled target plane. 
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for soundness 


MAGNESIUM 
for light weight 


Typical of many wartime products of American 
Magnesium Corporation is this forgirig, ma- 
chined as you see it here into a part for an 
automatic pilot. It is very light in weight, 
magnesium’s outstanding characteristic. It is 
sound, because it’s a Mazlo forging. It pro- 
vides excellent machinability, a property of 
all magnesium alloys. 

Magnesium forgings enable you to achieve 
the ultimate in lightness with safety, because 
of their high strength-weight ratio. Many a 
warplane carries evidence of the dependa- 
bility of these magnesium products. 

In addition to forgings, ranging in size from 


MAGNESIUM 


tiny pieces to those weighing many pounds, 
American Magnesium is producing mag- 
nesium alloy products in all other forms; sand 
castings, permanent mold and die castings, 
screw machine products, shapes and sheet. 
More than twenty years of experience in 
fabricating magnesium goes into these de- 
pendable products. 

If you are wondering about ways of utilizing 
the weight-saving ability of magnesium alloys 
to best advantage, our engineers will gladly 
assist you. Write Aluminum Company of 
America, Sales Agent for Mazlo Magnesium 
Products, 1711 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


PRODUCTS 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM 


CORPORATION 


oa 
SiDIiARY 


ALUMINUM 
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AMERICA 


Artillery Is Pushed 


Heavy guns are needed 
for siege warfare, so the Army 
has turned the heat on the steel 
industry for greater volume. 


Lessons learned in the tedious ad- 
vance overland in Italy are primarily re- 
sponsible for the Army’s rush to boost 
to imposing totals the production of 
heavy artillery and shells. The resultant 
demand for steel, for forging and ma- 
chining capacity, and for skilled man- 
power is responsible for some of the 
recent gray hairs in the War Production 
Board and the War Manpower Com- 
mission 
@ Siege Guns—As long as there is to be 
sicge warfare or much likelihood of it, 
the Army has found that it needs the 
guns—155-mm., §-in., and 240- 
mim.—to reach territory denied 
the infantry and smash the enemy in 
his rear strongholds. 

Ilow much steel it needs and how 

much it is going to spend for the facili- 
tics to manufacture the guns and shells 
the Army won't say. But it will be 
plenty because these projectiles weigh 
from 95 Ib. to about 350 Ib. It is 
significant that some mills in the Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland ordnance dis- 
tricts are reported booked to capacity. 
One report is that 55,000 tons of steel 
monthly will be required in the Cleve 
land district alone. ‘The program is un 
derstood to center in the Pittsburgh 
district, with Cleveland and Chicago 
districts getting some and a little going 
into the Cincimnati district. 
@ Kaiser to Help—The Kaiser Steel 
operations at Fontana, Calif., will be 
in on the program under a $25,000,000 
contract signed recently. Kaiser will roll 
the billets at Fontana, do rough forging 
and machining in an annex there, re- 
ported to cost $8,000,000, and ship 
them to Denver, where a part of the 
Denver ordnance plant will be turned 
over to him for final machining. It 
is expected that 1,000 skilled = ma- 
chinists will be needed at Denver for 
this job 

Weirton Steel, at Weirton, W. Va., 
will make its first end products of the 
war under the program after it com- 
pletes its $3,000,000 facilities for the 
manufacture of 8-in. shells. The Water- 
town arsenal reportedly will finish 240- 
mm. shells and manufacture gun tubes, 
and the Frankford arsenal in Philadel 
phia may enlarge its traditional func- 
tion as a development agency to make 
either tubes or shells 
e@ Barrels Wear Faster—The battle ex- 
perience which has indicated a_ far 


hi IV\ 


across 
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LIGHTER AND SMALLER 


In its earliest form, the superpowerful 
electron microscope was too heavy 
and bulky to be moved from perma- 
nent laboratory installations. But 
General Electric and the Radio Corp. 
of America are experimenting with 
small models that will be suitable for 
use in the field, in hospitals and fac- 
tories. Igor Bensen (right), G. E. de- 
velopment eugineer, demonstrates 
one of the two “suitcases” in which 
his company’s 133-Ib. model is packed. 
Dr. V. K. Zworykin (above), associate 
director of RCA laboratories, operates 
the firm’s console Another 


new RCA development is a laboratory 


model. 


greater expenditure of ammunition 
than had been counted upon teaches 
another lesson—that today’s high pro- 
jectile velocities wear out gun_bar- 
rels_ faster than ever. Complicating 
this is the fact that today’s gun bar 
rels are not normally fitted with a re- 
movable liner as they used to be but 
are fabricated in one piece. The differ- 
ence in steel and machine time for 
this item aione will be considerable. 

Experts say that the program can 
hardly be in full blast before midsum- 
mer. Thereafter, they expect it to con- 
tinue at a high rate, with its present 
top priorities, as long as any major 
need for equipment of this kind is in 
prospect. It is notable that little use 
has been found thus far in the Pacific 
for the heavy guns, although the 155- 
mm. Long Tom has been used in some 
places. : 


type that’s much smaller than th 
original microscopes. All three mod 
els magnify 100,000 diameters. 


DIESEL PLANS CONFIRMED 


Just six weeks ago the manag 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. felt 
strongly that “reports which h 
going ahead full-blast in the d 
tric locomotive business are premat 
(BW—Apr.144,p32). 

This week R. H. Morse, Jr., get 
sales manager of the firm, confirn 
reports by announcing that a “new 
of diesel-electric locomotives, emp 
ing our diesels of the type up t 
pre-empted by the Navy for submat 
and surface craft will soon be off 
to American railroads by Fairban 
Morse & Co.”’ Locomotives of all ty 
are contemplated—passenger, 
switching, and dual-purpose—in_stan¢ 
ardized units. The first one of the nes 
line is expected to be ready for servic 
late this year. 
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Bellows are available as units or as a 
» part of complete assemblies manufac- 
tured to customer's spec ifications. 


470 YOUR SPECIFICATIONS... 


of the Sylphon seamless metal bellows... The 
Fulton Sylphon Co. Their broad experience and 
vast engineering and manufacturing facilities are at 
the dispos: il of prospective users of bellows and bel- 


Ss .PHON BELLows are regularly manufactured in 


diameters ranging from 7/16” O.D. to 12” 
O.D. but for special purposes other sizes have been 
produced. The two bellows above are examples... 


the larger one being 68” O.D. and, the smaller one, 
in the girl’s hand, being 1/4” O.D. 

Whatever your bellows requirements, there are 
definite advantages in dealing with the originators 


SEAMLESS METAL «eo 


SYLPHO 


lows assemblies. Why not consult 4 
them now regarding your present or 
post-war requirements. Bulletin \ ‘ 
JW -535 sent on request. 


ELLOW > 


BELLOWS ASSEMBLIES... 


TEMPERATURE CONTROLS... SINCE 1904 


THE FULTON SYLPHON CO., RNOXVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 


Canadian Representatives, Darling Bros., Montreal, Canada 


INEW PRODUCT 


Versatile Butt Welder 


| Designed originally by « 
Machines, Inc., 1301 Was] 
S., Minneapolis 4, to wel 
for its DoAll contour mach 
DoAll Butt Welder will j 
saw blades up to 1} in. wi 
other things. Extensions to 


ARE YOUR NERVES on edge? Why not 


get rid of the irritating noise demons once 


and for all? Trap them in a ceiling of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone. The cost is probably 
less than you imagined, as your Cushion- 
tone contractor will be glad to prove, with- 
out obligation. 

Tiny holes absorb up to 75% of all noise 
striking the ceiling . . . give Cushiontone 
a remarkably high efficiency that’s perma- 


nent—unaflected even by repainting. 
COMPLETE FACTS and the name of 
your nearest Cushiontone contractor will 


ee = 


be sent on request. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, 3005 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


ers, screwdrivers, small grinding \ 

metal measuring tapes, and sing 

cutting tools can be made t 
| quickly, provided the diameter 
or under. Broken tools of lik 
be salvaged. Production of 
military items as tubular, rip 
for parachutes is already bi 
fied and expedited. 

Operation consists of five 
flattening the ends of two pi 
joined on an inbuilt, guarded ¢ 
wheel (top center); (2) clampu 
two pieces into welding jaws; 
ing the welding switch; (4) pr 
annealing switch; (5) dressing off 
flash on the same grinder. ‘The 
is available in both the portable, be: 
type illustrated and a stationary } 
type with space in its base for ext 
lengths of band saw, extension rods, 
small tools. Either type can be ec 
with an electric etching attachment ! 
marking tools, templates, mech 
parts, whatever. 


FREE BOOKLET gives all the facts 
and illustrates what Cushiontone has 
done for many other offices. Let us 
send you a copy. 


10 
=k 


Portable Belt Conveyor 


Quick-acting, safety-type ‘“‘cam-] 
supports provide rigidity and a 
range of adjustments for the new St 
dore Jr. Portable Power Conveyor, 1 
ufactured by the Rapids-Standard ‘ 

| 535 Bond Ave., Grand Rapids, M 
| for such varied jobs as loading 
| and freight cars, stacking bags an lp 
| ages, and “boosting” gravity « 

| lines. It is reported to operate 

| adjustment from a horizontal leve 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the makers of 
Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 


14 in. to a delivery height of 74 in. 2 
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ONE- 
+ 


WRITING 


PR 0 D U CTl 0 N_ Save up to 36 hours getting 


orders into the shop! 


PAYR 0 LL_ Obtain all records from one 


single writing! 


P U R C H A S | N G — Get raw materials into your 


plant 10 days faster! 


ORDER-BILLING — riiminate 90 per cent of all 


typing! MAIL COUPON TODAY 
for free samples showing how 
DITTO One-Typing Business 
Systems work! 
P---MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY~""4 


DITTO, Inc. 
2290 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, IIl. 


Please send us free, without obligation, actual 
forms for the following Ditto Systems: 


! 
i 
i 
I 
i (Check which System you desire) 

: OD Payroll 0 Purchasing 
0 Production DO Order-Billing 
t O Other Systems for 

! 

1 

i 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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DITTO, Inc., 2290 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 


Trust a father to distrust his own 
... It still seems incredible that 


son! 
these boys of two years ago, unused to 
responsibilities, doubtful of themselves 
and of their futures, are manning the 
quarter-million dollar bombers! Yet 
today they bring the big ships thousands 
of miles over land and water to destina- 
tions and targets, pick up the pin-point 
islands in the Pacific, deliver devastating 
bomb loads through flak filled skies, 
make air war and history! 

For their success in one of the war’s 
most difficult and dangerous jobs, credit 
the quality of their training, and the 
fact that our pilots get more flight hours 
before combat service than those of 
any other nation. 

In the step from small planes to 
multi-motored ships, the flight hours 
spent in twin-engine trainers powered 
by Jacobs condition the new pilot to 
his new job... Under hard student 


**Wouldn’t trust him 
with a baby carriage” 


handling, Jacobs engines take more 
take-offs and more time at full throttle 
than engines used in combat service... 
and stand up for more than a thousand 
hours service between major overhauls 

. a record of performance three times 
original specifications or expectations! 


These Jacobs engines are not merely 
military specialties . . . will perform as 
well for peacetime tasks of tomorrow, 
and at commercial costs! . . . Largest 
manufacturer of plane engines in the 
medium power class, Jacobs has a lot 
to contribute in dependable power at 
low cost—to both aviation and industry. 
Inquiries are invited . . . Jacobs Aircraft 
Engine Company, Pottstown, Pa. 


JACOBS ¢ Pottstown, Pa. 


a maximum operating pit 

Frame is fabricated st, 
supports have two 6x2-i1 
load wheels and two 32 
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wheels which make the unit ¢ 
portable. It comes in an § 


7 
with a 4-hp. motor and a 12 - 
with a 4-hp. motor and is —y 
power enough to “carry at pi 
a 225-Ib. distributed load at a 
5U ft. a minute. Nic 

. . wo 
Spray-Drying Unit nae 
Che new Tubulaire Spray Drver, ¢ me 
veloped by the Western | t a 


Corp., 1016 W. 9th St., Los Ang . 
is one of the first complet 
aged” units of its type. It is s 


“not only ideal for small-scale dr 
operations of virtually any liquid pre 
uct—whether it be a true solution 

pension, or slurry—but also a hig 
eficient and economical 
anyone wishing to do experime ntal wot 
on diversified drying applications 


solution 
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Standard equipment includes electric 
seater, 4-ft. desiccator with cone bot- 
om and hand-operated mechanism for 
ecping surface accumulations from 
e conical section, Multiclone collec- 
or, fan, bag house, and control instru- 
ments—all mounted on a single frame 
» occupy floor space of only 5x94 ft. 
nd headroom of about 104 ft. Special 
uipment can include filters, sealed 
jass sight ports for inspections of work 
in progress, and other refinements. 
Rated water evaporation capacity is 
5 Ib. an hour with an inlet-to-outlet 
emperature differential of 300F. A 
ide market is foreseen because many 
manufacturers are beginning to experi- 
ment with postwar possibilities in the 
artime practice of drying various prod- 
cts to reduce shipping weight, con- 
serve space, save packaging materials, 
pnd cut costs. 


THINGS TO COME 


Experimental work on blowing 
plastic bottles in molds normally 
used for glass is making progress. 
Plastic will probably be polysty- 
rene for lightness, strength, clar- 
ity, and imperviousness to liquids. 
Mechanical blowing is not yet 
worked out, but the experimen- 
ters are beginning to get rid of 
| the “bugs” in the process. First 
: production bottles will be in 
small sizes for the pharmaceutical 
trade. Plastic milk botthk:s will 
have to wait. 


Maintenance of clean, odor-free 
floors in the rest rooms of postwar 
factories, offices, stores, schools, 
and other more or less public 
buildings will be considerably 
easier, because the partitions be- 
tween toilets will be suspended 
fom the ceiling with enough 
clear, postless space below them 
for sweeping and scrubbing. 


Railroads of the future may 
meet claims for damage in freight 
shipments due to rough handling 
in transit with automatically 
metered records, untouched by 
human hands, showing just what 
happened to a train between de- 
parture and destination. ‘The 
railroad shipper of the same era 
may counter with similar records 
made by a vibration-sensitive 
graphic meter fastened to the 
floor of a freight car as a routine 
procedure in stowing any carload of 
fragile merchandise ranging from 
prosaic eggs to complex mechani- 
cal equipment. 
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Don't tug too hard, Rover! You'll have plenty 
of use for that chain leash before the war’s 
over... and we can’t make you another until 
then. However, we can make chains for every 
essential need: industrial, marine, farm, auto- 
motive. And International’s manufacturing and 


service facilities are complete in every detail. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAIN 


& MFG. CO., YORK, PA. G 


WAR BUSINESS 


‘CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 


regulations affecting priorities 


price control, and transportation 


—— 


Increased Civilian Supp! 
War Food Order 42 (fon 


and marine-animal oils held in 

reserve are released by the War 
ministration for uses allowed |} WI 
60: 2,000,000 Ib. of whale oil | 


HOW MAKES FRIEND — ee 
processors 


42), as amended, increases ft 
7 the fats and oils quota t 
facture of paints, varnishes, 
nd linoleums, and raises fror 
15 b. the quarterly allotm 
ithout restriction to manuf , 
cre using fats and oils before ] 
Zinc, alloy stecl, and al 
be used in the manufacture of medical and 
surgical furniture and _ related 
by an amendment to Schedule 3 of \' 
| Order L-214; applications for 
must be approved under Order \ 
| Som« S.000,000 Ib. of the 1943 f fish 
| 


I 


AND INFLUENCES YOUR CUSTOMERS Relaxation of Priorities 


fo speed up delivery of floodlights t 
“f : Iti f ——" Lace! 1 military establishments and wai 
, a~€ y ° ay ~ , 2 
Ps uniformity resuiting from Hackney production volume WPB will permit distributors 
. . . — g "1 ‘ lard 
helps you maintain your list of satisfied customers. And minimum inventories of standarc 
: F , 7 | floodlights without extension of tor 
the strength, light weight and extra years of trouble-free serv- preference ratings, by applying on WPB 
: . ’ Form 547... . Restrictions on tl 
ice that are assured by Pressed Steel Tank Company's 40 years were spa 
aluminum, alloy steel, and cert 
of experience, help you eliminate complaints. materials have been removed from WP! § 
Order L-114, covering safety equipment 
In Hackney Deep Drawn Shapes and Shells, research and the use of aluminum is still limit 


Order M-l-i, and special alloy ste 


quality control, from raw material to finished product, are than WN. FE. trinle alloy ose still 


transformed into safety and economy for the user. by the WPB Steel Division. . . . A at 
of a freer supply of chromium and _ nich 
Products destined for the war effort keep rolling off the loys, WPB has revoked Conservation 0 
; ; : der L-134, which restricted the 
production lines of the Pressed Steel Tank Company. As war chromium, nickel, or any alloy of 


materials in the manufacture of industrial 


requirements become less stringent and more material is Stemetiin vonteel wives ond geod 


released for civilian needs, Hackney plans to make products nickel remains subject to Order M-6-b 
Aluminum, chromium, alloy stcel, and other 
available to every concern. Write for details. materials are available. with some test 
Ps tions, for use in making fire alarm and pr 
\ tective signal equipment, under WPB's O1 
\ der L-39, as amended. . . . The amount of 


new aluminum which may be used in ne 
patterns under Direction 1, Controlled M 


\ terials Plan Regulation 5 is no _ lot 
\ | — 
\ Pressed Steel Tanke | iimtea to'soo to: s buver may pl 
- | trolled materials orders for aluminum pat 
* terns by using the MRO svmbol and ¢! 
Co mpany certification sct forth in CMP Regulation 7 
MANUFACTURERS OF HACKNEY PRODUCTS 


“ _ ow 
General Offices and Factory: 1493 South 66th Street Special Sales 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin ' 


~ Special sales of finished produc ma 
be made without preference ratings oF spt 
cial authorization if the seller holds not 
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+ Rak WAS A cotton harness 
Eee GUARDS HS LIFE 


—— ” 3 = , . se 
: jes 7 ‘ ‘Never waste a life’ is the precept | 
and practice of our Army and Navy. 


Every American flier must be protected by a 
parachute that is perfect in every detail. No 
pains are too great to make sure that the 
chute will open the instant he pulls the rip 
cord. When that moment comes, the harness 
that holds the flier to the chute must be 
strong to hold its human cargo firm. 


Ca and f SF / Before the war and during its early months, 
‘ parachute harness was made from linen or 
imported long-staple cotton. Those materi- 
¥ ut ee als rapidly grew scarce. But the Army and 
f fish ; a , die XN ta wg Navy needed more and more parachutes, 
more and more harness. They demanded 
harness that would stand the strain as well 
or better than any ever used before. 


Drawing on years of experience in its own 
textile mills, United States Rubber Company 
scientists transformed plentiful American 

Le grown cotton into a new super-strength 
hits 2 ae _ ae ? yarn...a yarn lighter and stronger than 
the materials used before the war. 


se : : Today, parachute harness made from this 
WPB - en a ws , Ustex yarn protects the lives of American 
fliers and paratroopers all over the world. 


hate live to build a better world 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTH 
UNTREATED YARN AND USTEX YARN 


istrial 

itors 

UNTREATED 
YARN 


eady for instant use, the parachute is Ustex yarn is as much as 70% stronger than Parachutes with harness strongly woven of 


rapped to the flier as a seat pack. A para- untreated yarn. This means that Ustex yarn Ustex yarn guard the lives of our fliers and 
ute is no stronger than the harness that has more than enough strength to take up airborne. troops over every land and every 
lds it to the flier. It must be of great the tremendous strain and shock. Today ocean. This Navy aerial gunner is ready for 
rength to stand two to four tons of shock Ustex far surpasses linen both in strength any emergency, his chute firmly strapped to 
ben the parachute opens. and lightness. j him by ete webbing. 


Listen to the New York Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 
3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


NITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


944 1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. - In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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GIVE YOUR 
WORKERS A 
MID-SHIFT 
BOOST! 


...serve food from the 


new PIX 


ROLLING SNACK 


You can help eliminate 
that mid-shift letdown by serving re- 
freshments to your workers on the job 
—authorities agree this provides pep 
and energy right up to quitting time. 
And the easiest, most practical way of 
serving workers is with this new PIX 
ROLLING SNACK BAR, 

Light in weight, compact, easily 
handled even by a girl... this new 
PIX ROLLING SNACK BAR provides 
facilities for serving sandwiches, bev- 
erages, candy, fruit and pastry... 
with ample room for accessories. 

PIX ROLLING SNACK BAR is an- 
other development by Pick Engineers 
to help solve industrial feeding prob- 
lems—so vital these days when fewer 
workers bring their lunches and res- 
taurants are more crowded. 


Send for illustrated folder S.B. 6 


ALBERT PICK COMPANY, INC. 
2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 


y 


Ag 


S25) 
FEE 


DING - EQUIPMENT 
— War GuduaTricea 


more than $100 worth of the particular 
type of article that he is offering for sale. 
(Special sales are defined by Priorities Reg- 
| ulation 13 as sales by a person who does not 
in his regular course of business sell such 
materials or products in the form in which 
| he holds them.) By revising List A, 
| taining classes of buyers who may purchase 


con- 


| industrial materials under the regulation, 
| WPB now permits sales of aluminum in 


| controlled material forms without priorities 
| to wholesale dealers who sell aluminum in 
| the regular business. In 
| 


course of their 


other than controlled material forms, alum- 
| inum may be sold without priorities to a 
| purchaser who may use it under WPB 
| 
| 


regulation. Slide fasteners have been added 

to List indicating that a special sale of 
| these articles needs special authorization; 
| shellac has been removed from the list. 

Priorities Regulation 13, as amended.) 


House Trailers 


The house trailers 
cently authorized for production (BW— 
Mar.11'44,p71) are designed primarily for 
essential workers whose jobs require them 
to be able to move from place to place 


3.000 that were re- 


| Included are farm workers, construction 
workers on irrigation, highway, and similar 
projects, oil drillers, special groups at iso 


lated points engaged in railroad maintenance, 
and others. ‘The trailers are also available 
for emergency housing in case of fire or 
flood; for small special groups, such as doc- 
tors, nurses, religious workers, and _ soldiers 
discharged for disabilities; and for essential 
war workers who would not migrate to a 
critical labor shortage area because of in 
adequate Manufacturers of the 
trailers, as as dealers, may obtain au- 
WPB to sell if the pros- 
belongs in one of the 
sales to dealers need no 


housing 
well 
thorization from 
pective purchaser 
specified groups; 
iuthorization 


Rayon Hose 


Full-fashioned and seamless hosiery may 

| now be made of 100 and finer denier rayon 
varns on machines of coarser WPB 
has amended its hosiery order to allow ravon 
leg yarn of 100 denier to be used on 260 


gages. 


| and 280 needle seamless machines; 75 denier 
leg varn on 300 needle machines; and 50 


denier semihigh-tenacity rayon yarns on 400 
needle machines. Heels and toes of scam 
less stockings may be made of part rayon: 
and part cotton. This action allowing manu- 
facture of a finer ravon stocking than has 
been permitted before looks forward to the 
time when nylon hose will be released for 
production and, in effect, places rayon hos- 
iery producers in a better competitive posi- 
tion than they were allowed under former 
restrictions. (Order L-274, as amended.) 


Ice Cream 


In a further step to give ice cream makcrs 
full advantage of the peak milk output, 
the War Food Administration has prom- 
ised manufacturers of frozen dairy foods 
that they may make more ice cream this 
May and June than they were allowed to 
make last year in these months. In addition, 
the ice cream will be richer than it has been 
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Camfield Mfg. Co 


Grand Haven, Mich 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp 
New York, N. } = 
C. E. Erickson Co., Inc. 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Kimble Glass Co 


Vineland, N. ] 
Philip Knitting Mill 
New York, N. ¥ 
Standard Tool Co 
Leominister, Mass 
Voss Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Davenport, lowa 


MARITIME COMMISSION 
M AWARDS 


Aetna Sales Corp 

Pottsville, Pa 

Crocker-Wheeler | tric Mfg. Co 
\mpere, N. J 

E. F. Hauserman Co 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Pacific Valve & Pump Exchange 
Long Beach, Calif 

Washington Stove Works 
Everett, Wash 


Western Industrial Eng. Co 


Los Angeles, Calif 
Vames M4 tT ner 
and Marit mms n 
é , ? pr ’ 
net f he 
fB Week 
} _ Fel sw 104 r" 
at any time since cbDruary, 194 | 


centage of milk solids a 
will be 75% of 
months of 
maximum milk solids 

will be 24° instead of 22 


previously in effect. 


Bread 


Producers of 
will find it casier 
maximum prices 
nounced by OPA \ producer no longer 
has to show that a local shortagc 
exist if he were forced out of prod 
price ceilings. ‘Increases may be gt 
if a producer’s cciling is below 


] 
1 
prod 


use during th« 
the base vear instea 
content 


bread and bakery prod 
to obtain increa in ¢ 


under plan 1 


prevailing in his area generally and if t boat 
loss of his production would for alwe 
sumers to pay higher prices for the 1 

substitute product. Dealers may inct wort 
their ceilings by an amount not in ¢ we | 


of the increase granted to producer 


Processed Foods 


lo help OPA spot threats of | il foo 
shortages, wholesalers of processed ! 
who operate more than one estal 
in a single state will report their inven 


on a county basis rather than on a st 
basis. In special cases, where such a met! the 
Business Week @ May 13, 194 BB bui 


POWER TO WAGE WAR 
AND TO SERVE PEACE 


FR the very beginning, GM 
Diesels have been tested in the 
crucible of war. They power tanks, 
heavy gun tractors and bulldozers; 
submarines and subchasers;invasion 
boats and lighters. And everywhere, 
always, these weapons are proving 
worthy of the fine fighting men who 
are using them. 


That is because GM Diesel opera- 
tion is based on simple and sound 
mechanical principles. GM Diesel 
construction is exceptionally 
strong and uniformly precise— 
the way General Motors always 
builds. 


When normal life and living are re- 
sumed, GM Diesels will be as ready 
to step back into private life and 
resume service in peace as they were 
to go to war. And you will find 
them as capable of sure, reliable, 
low-cost performance on the tough- 
est jobs at home as they are on 
fighting fronts the world over. 


America’s farms are going to need 
GM Diesel power for their trac 

tors. This sure, reliable, low-cost 
source of power will go far toward 
solving some of the farmer's most 
vexing problems. And not the 
least of these problems is to get 
more work done, faster and at 
lower cost in labor and mechani- 
cal power. GM Diesels will help 


G I) || encanes...15 10 250 1.»... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Dei, wich 
WV 


SENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER | 


ENGINES ...150 10 2000 H.P....... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ELECTRO- MOTIVE DIVISION, lo Grange, Ill. 


would work undue hardsh 
may apply to the Washi 
OPA for permission to , 
(Amendment 30, Revised R 


Rationed Foods 


New restaurants, hotels, | 
other institutional users of 
may obtain a reserve allot 
15 days’ supply of these fi 
began operating after Jan 
Similar reserves have previo 
for eating establishments in « 
Jan. 1. (Amendment 60, G 
Order 5.) 


Beef 


Ceiling prices for fabricat 
meeting specifications of tl 
ping Administration havc 
50¢ per cwt. This OPA 
slaughterers to supply meats 
ventories, and to remove fron 
torics imported fabricated 


delivery to ship operators 


discount 
pliers is increased from 50¢ t 
Amendment 40, Revised Reg 
In exceptional cases, wholes 
frozen boneless beef to the 


may raise their ceiling prices 


on sales to licen 


price is necessary to imcreasc 
this beef for the men in sen 


ment 41, OPA Regulation 1 


Great Lakes Grain Shipments 


l'o relieve heavy congestion at the om 
elevators on the lower Great Lakes por 
the Office of Defense ‘Transp rtation 
revoked the ruling that 
ments of bulk grain on the 

A great shipyard was having trouble making the valves for the | reinstated shipments of thc 
ODT’s permit system The 
precedented movement of bulk 


of tankers. Several factors made this a tough job. The plate had to made this action necessary, ODI 


scavenger pumps used to draw foul air and fumes from the holds 


be made of stainless steel which would resist corrosive fumes. The 


Tires 


overall area was large—460 square inches. But 130 square inches 
. ; A retailer who sells passenger 
had to be cut out for slots, leaving 330 square inches—only 1/16 rcliners made from scrap tires 
inch thick. Yet the plate had to stay flat to prevent leaks! 1 maximum price of $2.25 01 

’ price he charged in March, 1942 
is higher. (Amendment 129, 
‘ mentary Regulation 14 
supreme knowledge of steel. So naturally, it was put up to Disston When used tires and tubes ar 


Here was another war job which needed care, craftsmanship and a 


. and Disston did it again! - with shipments of rubber scrap 

be sold at ceilings established for 
* * * ber, not at those established for 
and tubes. (Amendment 11, Re 


™ - : d Q7 
When you have pioneered in various kinds of standard tools for Schedul 


more than a century, as Disston has, you learn how to Handbags 


make steel behave. That's one reason why Disston prod- ; : 
Women’s and children’s hand! 


ucts—steel, files, saws and many types of tools — perform etbooks, and purses are prov 
highest price line limitations by 
amendment designed to make 
on tool problems, write to and medium priced bags availa 
ruling does not change manufactu 
ing methods established under G 
528 Tacony, Philadelphia It does provide that after -- ‘ 
Ie srice line limits will be the individ 
35, Pa., U.S. A. velo highest price line for « 
of handbag delivered during Oct 


so perfectly in war tasks or peace-time trades. For assistance 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 


Conserve Man-Minutes and help win the war 
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0 a lot of folks there’s nothing more 

beautiful than a girl or a sunset or a 
od cigar. But take a hard working chem- 
.as we did, and watch his face light up 
hen he sees a graduated cylinder that won't 
bl off his bench onto the floor and bust 
hen he knocks it over. 


What's so different about this “Pyrex” 


boratory cylinder? For one thing, it has a 
‘agonal instead of a round base. It won't 
lifit’s knocked over. And because grad- 
tes do get knocked over, there’s an extra 
ge of glass near the top to protect the 
rerim. The pouring lip, by the way, gets 
ira pr ‘tection because one point of the 
Xagonal base comes directly under it. 


It’s not exactly a world-shaking invention. 
But it helps chemists, and it illustrates pretty 
thinks about the 
little things as well as the big. 


well that glass research 


Here are a few of the larger contributions 
of Corning research in glass: High speed 
methods for producing optical glass for the 
armed services. New extra-durable glass 
tableware for military use. A new method 
for welding glass piping for war industries, 
A new type of resistant glass so impervious 
to thermal shock that it will not break when 


plunged red-hot into ice water. 


These are just a few of Corning’s §& 


more recent de velopments, most of 


which have come about because for 


many years it has been our objective to 


make Corning “mean research in glass.” 
Perhaps glass can help in your war plant as 
it has in others. Why not write today? 


Corning Glass Works, Department 45-B, 
Corning, New York. 


LORNING 


means 
Research in filass 


YET OUR GIGANTIC WAR EFFORT IS DWARFED 
BY OUR POSTWAR FUTURE! 


OREGON is young and vigorous— gon has the tools to carve that 
and our war record proves it! Port- future, ore = | tools of perfect 
land ran up the world’s shipbuild- climate, unlimite ower, meas- 
ing record! Our state agricultural ureless forests, and fertile valleys! 
income crops is up 83%. Our tre- We're going places in Oregon and 
mendous Forest Products Industry invite you to share our destiny! 
contributes 6,500,000,000 board 
feet of lumber a year for war—and 
we still have 8,000,000 untouched 
acres of growing forests! 

Our 41st Division, U.S.A., was in 
New Guinea and Australia when 
General MacArthur arrived! We're 


When Fort Sumter was fired 
on, The Oregonian carried the 
news to its readers. For 93 years 


down the length and breadth 


No. 1 in naval recruiting—and in of the state, Oregon people 
the per capita purchase of Series E have depended on The Ore- 
War Bonds! Oregon people earn gonian for complete News cove 
twice the national average for ex- erage; for forthright editorial 
pendable income! policy. The Oregonian is a tra- 

Yes, we're mighty proud of our dition in the Northwest—and 
war record, but our postwar future a part of the life of the region! 


reaches unlimited proportions! Ore- 


The Oregonian 


The Great Newspaper of the West 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 


November, 1942, or dur 
November, 1941; if he pref 

deliver bags in October ~~ 
1942, but began deliverir Z 
Nov. 30, 1942, and Jan. ] 

take as a base period the 

after his first delivery. Sor 

| priced lines are allowed pri 

than their base-period lim 


Jec 


gage, coin purses, sewing kit 
waterproof bags, and cosn 


C 

empt from the regulation ° 
| plementary Regulation 14 j 
| g selli 
som 


Theaters 


Applications for authorit 
theaters in 13 California ar 


sidered by WPB, and _ per re 
granted if actual need for sg 
tics is shown. This annour ¢ pr 
an investigation by the Off iting 
Requirements which indicat dun 
| were needed in the areas spc m0 
| bated ; 
| Other Price Actions 4 Sell 
T SS 
There will be no price me 
frst Army procurement of { 
structions of wind-and-water-resistant di e 
still in the development stage, OPA ain 
announced, . . . The OPA trom! 
ering Douglas fir plywood r th 
tended to include all soft 5 of 
except plywood that contains \ gre 
laminations of hardwood vencer (A nev 
ment 1, Second Revised Regulation |* the 
2 : re 
Other Priority Actions " 


All cabrettas and Spanish and | 
lambskins and sheepskins that 


for aviation gloves and helmets pect d 
served for this purpose by WPB in | ser 
tion 3, General Conservation Order \\3 cel 
. . . By amending Allocation Order \\ ew 
WPB has added metallic sodi s to 
polystyrene, glycol, acrylic mor tion 
acrylic resin to the chemicals = 


that order, and has placed dichlor 
and _ polychlorostyrene—new mater 
veloped for high frequency el 
lation—under allocation for the 
beginning June 1. . . . One-third of t 
production of crude sardine and menhade 
oil is reserved for specified es 
by War Food Order 60, Amendment 
which allows unrestricted use 
maining 1944-45 fish oil productior 
three exceptions. . . . Fiber containers { 


shipping hats, gloves, shoes, clothing ‘ : 
bedding to the U. S. Navy mai Mp 


tained under Preference Rating AA-1, \' 
has announced; orders for deliven 
Aug. 1 must be placed before July | |! 
tion 1, Preference Rating Order P-!+ 
... By amending Housing Utilities St 
ards, WPB has permitted the us of s 
additional quantities of electrical condv 
tor for extensions of electric, gas, and wa! 
facilities to war housing, to conser 
transformers which might be used 1: 
of these facilities. . . . Bleached shellac 
been placed by WPB under end-use 
trol as a maintenance, repair, and operat 
supply, under Direction 5, Priontics Reg 
lation 3, as amended. 
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Yecline in Issues 


Security market finds that 
selling job is necessary now 
some cases. Many insurance 
»mpanies retard their buying. 


The outlook for the new securities 
sket about six weeks ago appeared 
ite promusing to Wall Street's under- 
iting group (BW—Apr.1'44,p74). 
{ until mid-April quite a substan- 
i} amount of new corporate issues was 
ted without a great deal of trouble. 


sness of distributing new issues has 

énitely turned into a selling job in 

e cases. As a result, members of 

stain banking syndicates have been 
fronted with the task of trying to 

»r their shelves of the unsold por- 

bs of several recent underwritings. 

A great deal of the sluggishness in 
new issues market may be blamed 
the nervousness generated by the 
e case of “invasion jitters” that is 

yuing the stock market (BW—May6 
578), 

Bids Too High?—But not all Wall 


tect dealers think that invasion jitters 


it certain syndicates, in their desire 
new business, have been raising their 
is to levels altogether too high in 
ition to the investment quality of 


s been the result. 
That has happened before. However, 
yields balked at previously were 
what higher. The Street sees addi- 
nal reasons why, if the cause isn’t re- 
bved, this hint of buyer resistance 
y turn out to be a more unfavorable 
tor. 
unds Diverted—For one thing, insur- 
¢ companies—normally the largest 
ip buying new corporate bond is- 
s-probably will continue to divert 
st of the funds they will have avail- 
¢ for investment into government 
d issues while the war lasts. 
this means that an ever increasing 
centage of insurance companies’ 
bing assets” will bring in income 
ll below that which would normally 
received. It follows that when such 
panies invest what funds they do 
t available for corporate bonds they 
bound to keep in mind the neces- 
for offsetting, as much as possible, 
abnormally low yield of the govern- 
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resent the sole reason. Some believe | 


issue involved. Buvers’ resistance | 


4 Selling Job—But in recent weeks the | 


es 


are en " é 
dd 


FF Unitin 
, | Servinga 


= =e) i= =) | FI 
wes OOS 


. 


y . *-. . ’ 
20A0S ran west of the Missouri in 1849, but the Nation’s 


goods and gold went gallantly and steadily through. The Overland 
Stage Coaches and the Pony Express kept their perilous schedules. 
Through those means, Express service sped up America’s growth, 
united her far-flung borders and served our young democracy. 


Today, nearly a century later, Railway Express is serving America 
with the same undaunted spirit. Twenty-three thousand express 
offices are the Trading Posts of 1944. Fast express trains and air- 
planes follow the stage coach trails. The goods are mostly war mate- 
rie] now. In peace time they will again encompass every conceivable 
personal item as well as the products of industry and agriculture. 


You can help us carry our share of America’s war 
time shipping load and serve you better by doing two 
simple things: Pack your shipments securely . . . ad- 
dress them clearly. Our century of experience proves 
that ‘‘a shipment started right is half way there!’’ 


ANY 
MENPRESS - 
GENCY 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


BANK DEPOSITS Gain 


9 The nation’s 14,621 |} 
total assets of $128,12) 

and deposits of $118, 

000, as of Dec. 31, 194 

ing to the annual repo 


Comptroller of the Cur 
Deposits gained $18, 


e 000, or 18%, during | 
flecting the increase in 
reported generally last 
gregate capital funds 1 
$440,000,000 to $9,045, 


Outstanding preferred st 
ied capital notes issued b 
hd banks durin less pr 
UN TI L TOM OR ROW times by the cal of 1043 
clined 10% to $343,687.00, 
Holdings of U. S. governmen: 
IF ADDITIONAL WORKING CAPITAL issues, direct or guaranteed, in 


creased more than 43% to reach 
WILL HELP SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM the secord breaking Sgurs 
259,000,000. This was the « 
alent of 56% of deposits. 
Loans, on the other hand 
tinued their downtrend, totaliy 
$23,675,000,000 compart 


Over $100,000.000 2 alas 8 at the 


Excluding government 


; : ia —s — Pein : di | y il bl bond holdings, other bank invest 
‘lay pli palrs ¢ ain- av. ’ ; pee 

you to delay plant repairs and main imme 1ate y avaliable aie ease doete to £7.46) Of 

tenance, or put off reconversion ments were down ft : : 


steps that should be taken now? to industry eee car ti ee ™ 


If so, C.1.T. can provide a quick, 
flexible way of putting your assets 
actively to work ... on a basis that 
permits repayment out of future 
earnings ...and makes available ad- 
equate funds to carry out your plans. To Carry Inventories to buy ma- 
terials, supplies and other goods. 


Long Term financing to spread over meee 


many months the cost of purchasing ma- 
: s ment bond section of their portfo 


chinery and equipment, altering, repairing e@ Not Sole Reason—Thus. it’s auit 
and reconverting plants. possible that insurance companies ger 
erally won’t be particularly interest 

in buying any new long-term corporit 
bonds of even slightly less than prime 
investment quality if they should cor 
tinue to be offered at prices that afford 
yields only a bit above those from 
shorter-term governments. Wall Street: 
ers who don’t think invasion jitters the 
sole reason for the slowness of the new 
issues market lately cite the virtul 
absence of insurance company buvin 
in the case of one recent slow moving 


Sums ranging from thousands to 
millions are at the disposal of manu- To Finance instalment sales for man- 
facturers, dealers and merchants for ufacturers, dealers and merchants. 


business expansion and other current sie f 
and post war needs. Financing of accounts receivable with 


or without notification. 
There’s no need to “put off until 
tomorrow” arrangements for the pur- To Retire existing mortgages or stock; 
chase of modern machinery and pay off loans; meet taxes. 
equipment or the development of 
sales and marketing plans. 


To Provide Capital toextend hold. ' large utility bond flotation. 
ings, buy out partners or acquire another They point out also that while m 


tod 


insurance companies weren’t inter 
, : ; in purchasing that issue on a 2.55% 
Marine Financing to buy, equip, | yield basis, a number of them closed 
operate and maintain shipping. privately negotiated deal which ot 
gates their purchase of $30,(00, 
And for many other uses. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 34% « 
funding bonds, due in ten years les 
time, at a price of par. 


FINANCING © Additional Evidence—Also, this gro 
° can call attention to the sale of $35, 
SER VICE available through__ 000 collateral trust notes that thé 
Pennsylvania R.R. is reported to ha 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST INCORPORATED arranged privately for its subsidiary, 
Pennsylvania Co. The current retuné 
ing program recently announced by Re 
and its affiliated companies public Steel represents additional pro 


Without obligation, write or wire business. 
C.1.T. We'll gladly discuss ways and 
means of putting our dollars to work 
for you on long or short terms. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. ¥. 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, LTD., METROPOLITAN BLDG., TORONTO 70 Business Week @ May 13, 19 


irance companies aren't be- 


at the 1 
i. bothered by invasion jitters when 
ities they like are available. 

The Republic Steel operation will 
lve the retirement of its entire 
sent funded debt with proceeds re- 
wed from the private sale to eleven 
surance ompanies of $50,000,000 
hear 3 first mortgage bonds ; 

1% above face value and $24,500, 900 
F serial loans. 

More Tests Due—However, a more 
ocrete testing of the new issues market 


| be seen shortly as bids are expected 
he open ied soon on $23,000,000 new 
‘ginia Electric & Power et 3% 
+ and refunding bonds and a new 
10.000 New Jersey Power & Light 
year first mortgage issue. 


nwelcome News 


Louisville isn’t pleased 
ver Axton-Fisher plan to retire 
eferred stock. Possible loss of 
portant industry is feared. 


Recent announcement that Axton 
sher Tobacco Co. of Louisville will 
lize $1,400,794 cash to retire the 


mpany’s 13,153 shares of preferred | 


ck on July | 
e accrued dividend of $1.50, wasn’t 
come news in the Kentucky 
here much of the stock is held. 

Fears for Future—Rather, this latest 
ve of the far-flung Giannini San 


at $105 per share, plus | 


area | 


nancisco banking interests, whose big | 


mnsamerica Corp. investment com 
ny has controlled Axton-Fisher since 
14], merely served to reawaken home- 
wn fears concerning the future, and 
ible loss, of an industry important 
) Louisville (BW —Aug.7'43,p30). 
For Louisville remembers the charges 
ing out of the litigation that pre- 
led the call for redemption of the 
mpany's Class A stock last year. Louis- 
lle also recalls the strong indications 
eo that Class B stockholders, which 


cant ‘l'ransamerica and the Gianninis, | 


ti¢ primarily interested in retiring all 
ston-Visher senior stock, supposedly 
is to sell the company and cash in 
i the substantial profits represented 
ts huge holdings of fine leaf tobacco. 
Profit From Leaf—The company ’s 
+3 operating report (BW —Mar.11’44, 
2) showed that most of the year’s 
fits were derived from direct sales 
caf tobacco and not from its sales 
igarcttes. 
This condition reflects the relatively 
gher ceilings for leaf tobacco than 
arettes. This situation may decide 
company’s fate shortly, since the 
minis are not tobacco people, and 
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SALT TABLET 
DISPENSERS 


ON 
tive ACT 
pOS| PERATE 


__ ee 
eRPROOF-DUSTPROOT 


WEATH 


A simple, one-hand dispensing arrangement on this M.S.A. 


Ceramic Model S 


salt Tablet Dispenser discharges one tablet 


at a time every time. Easy to take apart, clean and sterilize, the 


Dispenser is so designed that a padlock can be used to lock 


the unit in position to prevent tampering with the Dispenser or 


its contents. The streamline-designed, non-corrosive, molded 


porcelain body is finished in two-tone green. Two sizes— 


500 or 1500-tablet capacities 


COMBINATION Tasuets M:-S-A SALT TABLETS 


Packaged in convenient waxed card- 


Vern tee Reins 


board cartons to keep them clean and 
free from moisture, M.S.A. Sale Tab- 
lets 
Sodium Chloride and Dextrose Com- 


are available in two types— 


bination or plain Sodium Chloride; 
each in the 500 and 1500 sizes. Quick 
dissolving. Write for Bulletin FA-81. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
Braddock, Thomas and Meade Sts., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


District Representatives in Principal Cities 


SALES RESEARCH 


Large manufacturer of electrical prod- 
ducts needs a broadly experienced sales 
and research analyst in its New York 
office. A keen conception of market po- 
tentiabs, consumer attitudes and buying 
habits is a prerequisite for this work 
Applicants must be college trained and 
should have a leaning toward technical 
or scientific subjects. The work will re 
quire some travel and will necessitate 
much outside personal contact. The po- 
sition offers really a worth-while oppor- 
tunity In reply, please give complete 
details as to age, education, business 
background, and salary desired 


SW382 Business Week 


330 West 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


- - * 


Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


& 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of $1.00 per share on the 
outstanding stock of the Company, 
payable May 31, 1944 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on May 17, 194A, 


* : * 


WASHINGTON LIAISON 


Senate Committee Investigator desires work with 
reputable, progressive firms as Washington liaison 
representative or as administrative management 
analyst-advisor; age 28; 4F; proven integrity, de- 
pendable, resourceful; 10 yrs. Federal service; over 
5 yrs. experience as investigator, administrative 
management analyst-advisor; submit details. 
Harry Magee, 4035 Conn. Ave., Wash., D. C. 


Fighting for More 


Production? 


YOU NEED 


2. EXECUTONE! 
Y me 


How This Modern“Inter-Com” System 
Saves Man-Hours...increases Output 


EXECUTONE puts you in instant conversational 
contact with every department of your organi- 


zation! Saves time... conserves energy... 
minimizes waste mouon. 
EXECUTONE enables you to get information from 
your employees the instant you want it—elimi- 
nates the everlasting running back and forth 
from one office to another. 
EXECUTONE speeds your phone service by 
taking the load of “inside” calls off your switch- 
board. Cuts down busy signals and expensive 
call-backs. Saves you money in many ways. 
The “‘inter-com’‘ system selected by the 
U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 


Write for FREE booklet “A.A” 
— ~ 
Sf] 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Service in Principal Cities 


Back the Attack—Buy War Bonds! 


since they are interested in seeing Trans- 
america report earnings, and are aware 
that no sizable profits have yet resulted 
from its investment in Axton-Fisher. 
@ Sale Called Off—It is known that ef- 
forts were made some time ago to sell 
the company, as is, to one of its larger 
rivals but that the heavy taxes which 
the deal would have involved resulted 
in a breaking off of negotiations. 


Earnings Drop 


Railroads’ net income in 


March drops 37%. Agreement 
not to fight for rate increase may 
facilitate legislation. 


Class I railroads had net income, 

after interest and rentals, of $53,100,- 
000 in March, compared with earn- 
ings of $84,651,000 in the correspond- 
ing 1943 period, the Assn. of Ameri- 
can Railroads estimates. 
e Consistent Decline—This 37% drop, 
largest monthly decline this year, rep 
resents the tenth successive month 
in which earnings of the carriers have 
run behind year-earlier levels. As a 
result of the March performance, net 
income in the first quarter of 1944, 
despite an 8% rise of $183,000,000 in 
gross revenues, probably didn’t greatly 
exceed $146,000,000, compared with 
$209,450,000 for the initial 1943 quar- 
ter. 

According to A.A.R., thus far in 
1944 railroad operating costs, figured 


STOCKHOLDERS’ FORUM 


Highlight of U.S. Steel's calendar of 
events is the annual stockholders’ 
meeting in Hoboken, N. ]., where 
stockholders get sandwiches, pie, and 
coffee, plus the privilege of hurling 
plaudits or verbal brickbats at com- 
pany officials. The 43rd annual meet- 
ing last week was peaceful. Irving S. 
Olds (below left), chairman of the 
and Benjamin F, Fairless 
(above right), president, personally ex- 
plained production intricacies to in- 
dividual stockholders after reporting 


board, 


on operation, wages, income, and 
prices. Two resolutions presented by 
stockholders were adopted: (1) that 
dividends shall not be subject to fed- 
eral income taxes where the income 
from which such dividends are paid 
has already been subject to capital in- 
come taxes; and (2) that the assembled 
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on an annual basis, have 
at a rate some $535.00 

than in 1943, because of It 
000 rise in the prices Mater 
and supplies and about ) 
in payrolls and payroll 


@ Agreement on Rates—\  \¢;+) 
A.A.R. has announced t t 
roads will not fight furth sone 


of the increased freight 
ized in 1942) for anothe: 
period from June 30, 1944 
The railroads, however, 
Interstate Commerce Com 
the constantly rising tre ia al It 
and their declining income ‘vight yf: 
it necessary for the A.AR a 
in their behalf for an incr in 


ent general rate levels p to Jillihroug 
1, 1945. he be 
Probably the rails hop it thefllie aft 
agreement not to contest ther slay it 
month suspension of the | : Tar 
will expedite favorable action by Coqllihich 
gress on recently proposed | ition “lf pos 
abolish “land grant” rate conce And 
since it is estimated that ichodiheir 
would mean an increase of 52) Bed 
000,000 in annual revenu Rati 
@ Central Protests—This would f the 
affect all roads. William W ver, wura 
executive of the Central R.R. of \ ing 
Jersey, has advised the AAR. t vb 
his road “does not acquiesce” i bou 
another suspension of the freight mifailer 
increases. s 


Wyer has also asked the preside: 


of the Lackawanna, Pere Marquet 

Union Pacific, Illinois Central, Lehi in 
Valley, Southern, and Reading lan. | 
tems to join him in similar _protesii\entu: 
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stockholders were proud to num 
among U.S. Steel’s directors Sew 


L. Avery (Montgomery Ward & C rough 
Up for re-election, Avery was voted ie co, 


remain a director for three more yea shi 
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ARKETING 


Nistillers Ration It 


To keep liquor out of the 
ack market and to build good- 
il with consumers, producers 
ide retail distribution. 


The liquor industry has begun to | 


i@fhare the consumer's curiosity as to 
to ay here liquor goes. The distiller’s 


i predlimaior fear is that the stocks released | 


hough retailers are not distributed to 
he best possible advantage. Producers 
hat thejfili/e afraid that their whisky (1) finds its 
ther into the black market, or (2) is 
t sold to consumers by methods 


by Coofiiihich guarantee the greatest number 
lation “fmf postwar customers. 
NCeSsiog And the retailers are worried because 


/ actogilf@heir suppliers, the distillers, are wor- 


ed 
Rationing Scheme—Most elaborate 
f the distiller checkups has been in- 


cr, ygurated by Baltimore Pure Rye Dis- 

it \e@Mlling Corp. in connection with its 
ie ew brand, “Old Discovery,” a blend 
sce” lf bourbon and rye. The company asks 


ght mifiMeailers to furnish the name and ad- 
ess Of every purchaser of the new 
resideni/and. From this a mailing list is 
‘alade, and consumers are circularized 
id invited to participate in a rationing 
an. The upshot is that the distiller 
entually notifies the consumer that 
case of his brand “has been shipped 
) your retailer today,” and gives the 
sumer a card permitting him to buy 
ne bottle. 
This is an ideal time to get retailer 
operation in building up a mailing 
Getting cards filled out and 
ailed to the supplier might be too 
uch trouble for dealers in some eras; 
it today a store will do anything for 
tisky. The cards also give the dis- 
let a check on whether his product 
§ gone to a bona fide consumer. Also 
ost of the systems prevent retailer 
arding because the producers replen- 
h stocks only ‘when consumer cards 
them proof of sale. 
Similar Technique—Calvert Distiller- 
is using substantially the same tech- 
que in order to check up on its Lord 
vert brand, but without the ration- 
E angle. 
Chicago’s Carter Distilling Co. has 
numbgg@popted a different plan. Carter ration 
Seveme*S containing coupons which be- 
a valid monthly are issued either 
“Bosh retailers or directly through 
tec We company. Dealers receive their 
' shipments coupon-free, but they 
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What! 


t! 


your customers will want 


and how to give it to them 


War is a grim business and modern battle 
dress for men and machines on the home 
and fighting fronts alike is basically 
drab and colorless. 


But you can bet the last dime of your 
appropriation for postwar development 
that products of the first years of peace 
will be anything but colorless! 


You will find people starved for color. 


In virtually everything they buy, they 
are going to want color as never before 
. . . and one of the best ways you can 
give it to them is with plastics. 


In a product molded from plastics, color 
goes all the way through. 


It never wears thin or grows dim. 


Its application is not another separate 
production operation. It is molded into 
the product as the product itself is formed. 


And with Monsanto Plastics you can 
literally match any color in the rainbow. 


* * * 


The broad and versatile family of Monsanto Plastics 
includes: Lustron polystyrenes « Monsanto vinyl 
acetals « Nitron cellulose nitrates « Fibestos cellu- 
lose acetates « Opalon cast phenolics « Resinox 
phenolic compounds and Resimene melamine com- 
pounds. Forms in which they are supplied include: 
Sheets « Rods « Tubes « Molding Compounds 
Castings « Industrial Resins « Coating Compounds 
Vuepak Rigid, Transparent Packaging Materials. 


Of the Monsanto thermoplastic, or heat- 
softening, materials—Lustron, Fibestos, 
Nitron and the Monsanto vinyl acetals* 
—all can be had in any color, transparent, 
translucent or opaque. 


Now, with the recent addition of 
Resimene to the broad and versatile 
family of Monsanto Plastics, you can 
even count on getting a heat-resistant 
Monsanto Plastic in translucent white 
or soft pastels. 


COLOP LAG. 


WELCOME, 


When the time comes to talk color in 
your postwar products, it will pay you 
to look closely at the possibilities in 
plastics. 

And you won’t find a better place to 
start looking than Monsanto. 


The family of Monsanto Plastics is one 
of the most colorful offered by any one 
producer. P 
Monsanto color laboratories are among 
the best equipped in industry. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics 
Division, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
"Actually these rubber-like materials can be 
either thermoplastic or thermosetting, (vulcaniz- 
able) depending on their formulation. 
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PLASTICS 


| buy additional supplies 


| of 


| dealers feel responsibility 


| bourbon out from ( 
| only to see it sold to underg: 


| able distance—hence can be exp« 
| become a “regular customer” 
notified. Otherwise the potent 


Carter is a newcomer 
business, and the plan 
means of building up b 
consumer relations, not t 
tribution. The trade pr 
the plan has been a suc 
of view of both producer a 
@ Others Investigating—s 
other big distillers have 
investigating the operati 
producers who have tried 
successfully, presumably 
of instituting one of thei: 

Retailers te not been 
possibility of using rationi 
currying favor with 
more whisky from—the d 
vorite allocation method of | 
store is to sell liquor to 
customers.” The first atte: 


regular customer” who has 
franchised by the scarcity 
dealers temporarily brought Scotc! 
under t! 


operators. 

The dealers have given thi 
ond thought. Solutions run all the 
from simple to complex. 

e@ Neighborhood Matter—T hc 
with perhaps the least pap« 

sists Only of postcards. When a 
mer asks for whisky, the dea 

that he leave his name and 

be notified when supplies ar 

the dealer simply looks at the ad 
if the customer lives within 


tomer goes thirsty. 

® Patrons Polled—At the other end 
the scale are such highly refined | 
as that of Otis & Lee in Chicago. 1 
store surveyed a sample of its 5. 
customers to see whether they prefer 
a fixed allotment or a percentage pli 
The latter was more popular, and 0) 
& Lee subsequently divided its spec 
account customers into four classifi 
tions, put cash customers in a ff 
group, and outlined a plan to a 
date all. 

Class I customers include those vt 
bought less than $100 annually; ¢ 
get one bottle of whisky a month, a1 
an official ration card on which p 
chases are recorded. Class II and ! 
customers, larger purchasers in ff 
past, are given allotments each mont 
according to the supply, and are gw 
quotas based on average purchases 
the group. The quotas of Class IV « 
tomers, the really big-scale buyers, ! 
figured individually. 
@ Run of the Shelf—Cash customers 4 
taken care of out-of stocks on the s! 
when there are any; by the post 
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‘hod when the shelves are bare. But 
ie & Lee emphasizes that its post- 
_1 is a guarantee. 
ke this are all too rare ac- 
‘ing to most distillers, and it is 
‘erally concluded in the trade that 
je bulk of the 20,000 independent 
e stores do not fall into line 
‘the producers will take over. 
Nonconformists Are Conspicuous— 
» all-out effort to persuade liquor 
ves to give up under-the-counter 
ctices that are giving the industry 
ot name has been undertaken by the 
|coming trade association, Allied 
= hed ustries. Allied’s plan for rid- 
ag the industry of illegal prices, tied 
| you can have the Scotch if you 
J A three bottles of wine and a 
th of Cuban gin), hoarding, and allow- 
: the goods to reach the black market, 
boks like a fairly simple public rela- 
ns technique. 
An Allied representative gets retail- 
to sign a pledge to the consumer 
t to violate ceiling prices or commit 
: of the other sins which have pre- 
yied during the liquor shortage. ‘The 
ge is published in the local paper 
h H the names of all local signees so 
t derelicts will be uncomfortably 
nspicuous by their absence. 
Altematives Are Worse—More per- 
asive than all this are the alternatives. 
independent stores don’t toe the 
pk, says Allied, they face at least 
yee gre: ater evils: (1) local prohibition 
he drys have won a lot of local options 
tly because the voters can’t get 
qior anyhow, so they figure they may 
well make it illegal), (2) tighter ra- 
aing by distillers, (3) state monop- 


[he third is probably the most effec- 
¢ } Gecat For independent states 
e watched monopoly states come up 
1 behind chiefly because of care- 
itening systems. The 17 monop- 
fr states were caught shorter than the 
pen states at the beginning of the 
weeze, but 14 of them have estab- 
hed workable rationing systems. 
hanks to these plans—and in some 
s to help from suppliers—the mo- 
poly states are now in a much better 
entory position than they were a 
ar ago. More important, they are in 
better position than the open states. 
Demonstrable Break—Ohio is a case 
point. On Jan. 1, 1943, the Ohio 
kot. of Liquor Control’s inventory 
ss valued at only $2,357,461. Of the 
tal of 218,477 gal., 100,965 were in 
estic and Canadian whiskies, the 
tin brandies, rums, and gins. 
As of Mar. 31, 1944, Ohio had 
41,231 worth of liquor; of the total 
7,663 gal., 304,454 gal. were domes- 
t and Canadian whiskies, 7,358 gal. 
ere Scotch. 
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PHOTO BY LINDESMAN.AMERICAN WELDING &@ MFG. CO 
Hl andting materials, largest 
single labor cost inside plants, accounts 
for 22% of industry’s payroll. Much manpower is saved 


— 


by the efficient use of modern handling equipment, 


7 TOWM (TOR 


THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © 1/22! E£. [52ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


STRAIGHT-GAS POWERED INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY—SINCE 1919 


Creator Efficiency & Longer Service With Potent Avocado 


B-H BLACK ROCKWOOL 
Ee 


INDUSTRIAL INSULATIONS 


Marketing cooperatiy 
will base promotion of alligat 
pears in the eastern markets, 
vitamin research findings. 


Having financed research, now «. 
pleted, into the nutritior Derty 
of the avocado (alligato 
Calavo Growers of California » 
only publication of the ding 7 
a recognized medical j il bef 
advertising that the avocado has pj 
vitamins instead of five, yt 
claimed. 

But with or without tl 


mins, the avocado indust 5 now | 
the midst of the biggest season ; 


its history. This year, with some 7 
of California production, Calavo Gr 
ers will ship some 2,500,000 “fat 
(13-lb. boxes) and will spend sog 
$75,000 to whet the pub peti 
@ Insatiable Los Angeles—C.\\1vo Gr 


ers of California, a marketing cooper 
tive, was formed with its eves on 
experience and the mistakes of tf 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
market and to advertise the avocado, 

It started out, of course, to make ¢ 
rest of the country avocado-conscio 
And after 20 years, it still contim 
this endeavor. But the trutl 


Extra savings from B-H Insulations will come in handy when post-war 
competition turns on the heat. And you do get extra savings because 
B-H Insulations deliver greater efficiency and longer service. 

The reason: All B-H insulation products, including blankets, felts, 


blocks, and cement, are made 
with a black rockwool which 
has special insulating character- 
istics. This wool is chemically 
stable and moisture-resistant. It 
stands up under extreme service 
conditions. It has exceptionally 
low thermal conductivity. 
Whatever your insulating 
problem, it will pay you to 
consult Baldwin-Hill, because 
B-H Insulations do a better job 
— more economically. Baldwin- 
Hill Co., 550 Klagg Ave., 
Trenton 2, New Jersey. Plants 
in Trenton, N. ].. Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Huntington, Ind. 


Baldwin-Hill 


CcCOMPAN Y 


MONO-BLOCK 


The hot liquid tanks illustrated are 
being insulated with Mono-block and 
then given a finishing coat of B-H 
No. 1 Insulating Cement. Mono-block 
is a typical B-H product, offering many 
worthwhile advantages: 


HIGH TEMPERATURE PERFORMANCE 
Effective up to 1700° F. 


MOISTURE RESISTANCE 
Will not disintegrate when ex- 
posed to humid conditions. 


LOW CONDUCTIVITY 
Fibres are felted into interwoven 
layers by an exclusive, patented 
process. 

EASY TO INSTALL 
Sufficiently rigid to support its 
own weight, but absorbs sur- 
face irregularities. 

Write for our new bulletin on 
Mono-block 


HEAT & COLD INSULATIONS 


Wher 
farm 
eerin, 
up fe 
will | 


ducti 


| As general manager of the 2v0CM sss 
growers’ aggressive cooperative 10! 
| years, George B. Hodgkin 

| the alligator pear rise in pr 
| and foresees better days ahead. 


| 
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NCED DESIGN IN POWER DRIVES 


¥. 


= =~ -When Tanks and Jeeps 
. oe take off their Armor 


When tanks and jeeps give place to road graders, 
farm tractors, kitchen equipment, etc., Transmission- 
ering will be needed to do much more than make 
up for wear and tear in existing power drives. It 
will play an essential part in reducing unit pro- 
duction costs in the race to improve competitive 
positions in the postwar market. 


Transmissioneering, the Dodge engineering tech- 
nique for putting all the power into the job has 
carried successfully a heavy load in the war effort. 
First in production costs comes cost of power; 
second comes cost of delivering that power 
to the point of use. Transmissioneering 


The Sign 
of the Dodge 
Transmissioneer 


keeps this step under tight control by a thorough- 
going analysis of production requirements... by 
providing a low cost, low power loss, low main- 
tenance transmission system. 


All the elements of a complete system of mechani- 
cal power transmission are included in the Dodge 
line of Transmissioneered Power Drives. Call the 
Dodge Transmissioneer, your local Dodge distrib- 
utor. He will show you how to put all the power 
into the job with “The Right Drive for Every Job.” 


DODGE MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
Mishawaka, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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.-» THANKS, BRIGHT STAR! 
MY BATTERIES GOT HERE 
ALL SET FOR WALKIE-TALKIE 


‘\ 


S 


The Bright Star Dry Cell Batteries 
are packed ina strong (corrugated 
paper box in the usual way, and 
the package is placed in the 
U.S: E.-metal foil bag. 


(1) 


The metal foil bag is then heat- 
sealed — tighter than any drum — 
and the Bright Star Batteries are 
set to travel to any scene of action 
— and be ready for action. 


(2) 


The bag’s water-vapor-moisture- 
proofness and suagodness are 


(3) 


made possible by dense Krafe 
paper, asphaleum compound, 
solid alloyed lead foil and the 
heat-sealing transparent film 


Dry cell batteries are the life blood of 
communication for our Armed Forces 
everywhere — especially where no other 
source of power is available. So — they must 
get through to all fronts — through cold and 
heat and rain and sea water and humidity 
— ready to spark the voice of Victory. 

The Bright Star Battery Company of New 
Jersey found that ordinary packaging 
absorbed dampness which knocked their 
efficient batteries out of commission when 
it hit the terminals. And that meant loss 
of lives and battles. 

They found the answer in the U.S. E. - 
metal foil heat-sealing bag, which is 
carrying many other war-vital products 
through, fit for fighting. This unique prod- 
uct combines lightness, ruggedness, shock 
protection and absolute water-vapor- 
moisture-proofness. Its use in battery 


packaging is illustrated here. 


P-2G 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
General Offices 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


U-S‘E protetive packaging 


Products of United States Envelope Company include WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING « TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS © ENVELOPES 


WRITING 


PAPER « LINWEAVE PAPERS ¢ NOTE BOOKS ¢ PAPER CUPS © TOILET TISSUE «© PAPER TOWELS 


| sumed about 35 times as many 


| they 
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HELPING THE HOST 


To ease 
hotels are running with reduced sen 
ices and with the manual aid of th 
guests (BW —Jun.19'43,p!112). Bi 
Manhattan’s Gov. Clinton I lotel go 
one better by putting its manag 
and other striped-pants employees 
work cleaning house and doing pa 
time maintenance work. F-ven su 


mMalpow cT Squt 


permanent guests as Eugene Com 
(left), an oil operator, are helping 
him and his neighbors, manageme 
of the 1,200-room hostelrv sends | 
kets of fruit or flowers for every di 
they do their own housework 


throughout the enormous 
of the industry that has taken place 
this time, insatiable Los Angeles 
always eaten the lion’s share of | 
fruit. Los Angeles, for instance, 


«“Q 
Hot 


( Xpal 


in the first six months of the pres 
season as Philadelphia and seven t 
as many as Chicago. 
@ Looking Eastward—It’s always | 
that way. Currently Los Angeles tai 
about 30% of the total. Other 
of the West and Southwest, inc! 
‘Texas cities, take similarly high amour 
accounting for most of the U.S 
sumption. The reason: The avocad 
Mexican, and where the Mexicans 
y buy it and introduce t 
rest of the community. 

But to Calavo Growers thi 
is the challenge. Promotion 
tinue this year, as it has bee: 
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You can bury 


BRASS 


Inanage 


OvVvecs 


U. 8. NAVY PHOTO 


eee but you can’t kill it! 


Why work like beavers liance. So Brass is a lifelong protector of public funds in 
raise the shattered, sunken hulks of Pearl Harbor? Two the shape of taxes, securities, and war bonds. 
sons... scrap and salvage. And always among the top- Thousands of sea-miles of Naval Brass have rolled from 
ost items on the salvage list are the ship’s “‘brightwork,”’ the mills at Bristol since the Spanish-American War. And 
ping, precision instruments, and other costly gear . . many more thousands of miles of Bristol Brass sheet, rod, 
uch are Brass in part or entirety. and wire . . . in various alloys for every military purpose 
Unless battle-damaged, this equipment is usually salvage- from shells to hospital equipment. .. are rolling out now. 
ble and readily renewable because of this unique character- But one day soon, this golden flow will be diverted back 
ic of Naval Brass: No other metal or alloy is so agelessly to peacetime products . . . such, perhaps, as your own... 
fant of the inroads of corrosion. In fact, Brass raised from if machinability, “form-ability,”” corrosion-resistance, and 
onths or years in a watery grave can be restored with al- handsome richness of color are factors in your production 
ost magical ease and speed to its former unspotted bril- and marketing plans. At your service, at any time. 


The BRISTOL BRASS Corporation 


Makers of ‘Brass Since 1850 + ‘Bristol, Connecticut 
* BUY BONDS TO BUY BRASS FOR BULLETS - 
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Have you stopped to check 
all the uses a plant can make of 


HEIN-WERNER 


HYDRAULIC 
JACKS ? 


v lifting heavy loads 
¥ moving machinery 
v bending rods 

V pressing bushings 
v other applications 


Men in factories are finding 
more and more industrial uses 
for super- powerful, easy-oper- 
ating Hein-Werner Hydraulic 
Jacks. Model 30.11A is illus- 
trated . . . The complete 
H-W line includes hydraulic 
jacks of 3, 5, 8, 12, 20 and 
30 tons capacity. Ask your 
industrial supply distribu- 
tor for details, or write us. 


Dual Operation of 
Two Speed Pumps is 
an outstanding and 


exclusive feature 
of 30 ton model. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. ... Waukesha, Wis. 


past, aimed at the appet 
@ Calavo’s Calavo, Inc,—’ 
have always been proud 
of introducing the avo 
to the difficulties expr ed i 
troducing the grapefru 

And one of the rea the sa 
was smooth was because deel 
a wholly owned mark hea 
of the cooperative. “ 

This company distril 
and acts as jobber in 
the East. Thus, the a 
keep control of their p1 
closer to the consumer in 
citrus growers—with se 
benefits. 
e The Benefits—To begin with, cy 
returned to its growers 4 "i 
consumer’s dollar last t, and 
tends to return fully 5 this 1 
in contrast to 33% for citrus, \j 
over Calavo, Inc., puts on special 
motion when necessary, whicreas jobs 
who handle other products 
Also, because of this setup, Calayo 
never resorted to destroying fruit, e 
though the quantity produced has }j 
pighly erratic. In the years of ¢ 

Calavo, Inc., has put out the fruit 
whatever it would bring on the the 
that cheap fruit would perform | 
sionary work for the years to con 
@ Avocados and Real Estate—The 
tor that is now operating to boost 
price of avocado groves to $4,000 
$5,000 an acre is that the same 
hillsides most ideally adapted t 
cados are also ideal homesit 
this the fact that the avocado is 
found to do best in San Diego Cow 
which is in the middle of a fra 
wartime boom, and you have the 
planation for the great turnover 
groves. 

The interconnection between 
real estate and the avocado busi 
has produced the phenomenon of 
subdivider who doubles as _ avoc 
grove manager. He sells vacant lg 
but he will plant, cultivate 
graft, and pick for the purchaser, 
requested. Generally — the 
builds a house and moves in 
to his own grove. Most fruit 
by the owners. And _ gro\ 
only 34 acres. 


BRANDS ARE MULTIPLYING 


As those who follow the que 
well know, grade labeling is never 
only dormant. 

It came to life again last week 
report by the National Cor 
tailer Council on a survey n 
request of some consumer aff 

The survey revealed that 
beginning of the war the 
packers’ brands, as distingui 
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OWN in America’s Southland there is a special kind 

of “Victory Garden” . . . planted by Mother 
ture a million years ago. 

oday, this productive “garden” is yielding a bumper 
yp. » « coal, ore, minerals and raw materials of 
ty kind... to make arms, ammunition and equip- 
at for America’s fighting men. 

omorrow, when the war is won, trainloads of coal 
lroll from Southern mines . . . over the Southern 
ilway ... to feed fuel-hungry furnaces in post-war 
tories. Rich iron ore will come out of the earth . 
ispeed by rail to roaring steel mills in the South. 
Bauxite, clay, phosphate rock, zinc, limestone, lead 


... all the mineral resources of this great Southland . . . 
are destined to make mighty contributions to the 
brighter America that surely lies ahead. 

In war, these vital materials are getting the right of 
way... riding on the “fighting freights” that thunder 
along the Southern Railway System throughout its 
length and breadth. 

In peace, these “Victory crops.” planted by Mother 
Nature ages ago, will continue to roll on the Southern 
Railway ...to meet the growing needs of busy Southern 
industry. Look ahead... Look South! 


Cree? £. Ror 


_— 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 


PARCEL OF PROPERTY 


Stuck with a “difficult” property, 
Lewis I:. Kitchen, Kansas City (Mo.) 
realtor, transformed apathy into a 
quick sale by a novel prospectus—a 
visualization. He 
had Carter-Owens Advertising Agency 
make up realistic replicas of Kansas 
City’s Carnie-Goudie building from 


three-dimensional 


photographic prints, and mount them 
on blueprint site plans cut to form 
the bottoms and sides of 8x12-in. 
boxes. Fitted with lids marked “Please 
keep this side up—there’s a four-story 
building inside,” the kits, costing 
$1.50 each, were mailed to 250 pros- 
pects. One kit went to the right place. 
The recipient became the new owner 
for an indicated $60,000. 


chain stores’ private brands, had more 
than doubled in 20 representative chains 
checked. 

More than four times as many pack- 
ers’ brands of tomatoes were stocked; 
the number of brands of canned peas 
had almost tripled. 

One store carried 30 packers’ brands 
of canned corn and 35 brands of canned 
peas whereas only five brands of corn 
and six of peas were carried before the 
war. 

Ihe council’s conclusion on such evi- 
dence is that with such a variety, brand 
names do not constitute a reliable buy- 
ing guide. 

Ilence consumers argue that the need 
for grade labeling, widely used now by 
the chains, is more urgent than ever as 
a guide to kind and quality in buying 
new and unknown brands. 


PEPSODENT IN COMEBACK 


“Amos ‘n Andy did it once. Bob 
Hope did it again.” ‘Thus, advertising 
men give the popular radio comedian 
the credit behind Pepsodent’s claim that 
it's back in top place in dentifrice sales 
for the first time in nine years. 

But the nation’s druggists recognized 
Pepsodent’s saga as one in which the 
fair trade movement had played the 
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major role. ‘They recall that back in the 
thirties the company lost its leadership 
because it failed to play ball with the 
advocates of fair trade laws. 

Having gained its preeminence 
through the most extensive advertising 
in the industry and a tolerance for re- 
tail price cutting, the company was 
loath to fall in line with the new 
price-maintenance crusade. 

Pepsodent, said the druggists, was 
lackadaisacal about issuing minimum 
price contracts in the few states which 
then had enacted fair trade laws, and 
it was lethargic about attempting to 
enforce contracts. So the druggists 
sought revenge. A boycott of the den- 
tifrice started in California and spread 
rapidly. 

Pepsodent saw the light, and in 1936 
it came to the annual meeting of the 
National Retail Druggists Assn. with its 
hat—and a $25,000 check—in hand. It 
pledged its support of the fair trade laws 
and provided funds to back the fight 
for enactment of more state laws and 
the federal Miller-Tydings National En- 
abling Act. 

That policy, coupled with continued 
aggressive advertising, had paid divi- 
dends. Last year Pepsodent reported 
gross profits of $3,000,000, compared 
with only $600,000 six years ago. 


calls off auction sale to prg, 


OPA and the Dept. of 
& Wildlife Service were ; 
week attempting to rea 
the problems which cau 
postponement (April 23 
auction of 21,742 
Alaskan sealskins. 


Canada’s treaty interests 


TOVE 
BY vs 


@ Set 1942 Prices—Wit 


buyers present from all 


U.S., the auction was to | 
ducted in St. Louis by t 
Co., processing and sellin; 
government. 
It was indefinitely post 

after OPA had announced 
for Alaskan sealskins as t! 
established in the April, 
($45), which represented 

15% to 20% compared \ 
vailing ceilings at the Nov 


auction ($53.50). 


price was $67. 


e@ Canada Interested—News o 


In March, | 


Clash Over Seal 


Interior Dept. 
over OPA ceiling price on 


indign, 


ponement was given to indign 


ers by Col. Philip B. Fouke, 


of the auction. He read a telegram 


Oscar Chapman, assistant 
Chapman stated 


Interior. 


cumstances have arisen throug! 


of the Dept. of Interior whic! 
postponement necessary.” 
Chapman added that thi 
stances in part “derive from 
that unanticipated problem 


at a date so late that it is imp 
to consult with 
government through the State Dep 


ment to 


which 


this 


the 


( 


govern! 


obligated concerning the 


these difficulties.” 
@ Department Ignored—While 1 
cial clarification was - forthcoming, t 


list r 


fur trade interpreted Chapn 
sage to mean that OPA had lo 


ceiling prices without consulting t 
Dept. of Interior which cont: 


wildlife and fisheries. 
That action gave the Dept. 


no opportunity to consult the 


dian government, which, un 
has an interest (20% of the | 


mals or cash profits) in the auct 


which the Dept. of Interior, 
for Canada under the treaty, 


to protect. 


e Buyers Protest—Fifty buve: 


Louis for the auction promptly prot 
to OPA and to Secretary of Inte: 


Harold L. Ickes. 


The buyers said that OPA had 
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. top price for Alaska sealskins, 
orued that the prices established 
PA on Oct. 30, 1943 ($53a skin), 
sented 2 fair market value and that 
lower price would be a grave injus- 
to the trade, and to the Dept. of 
sor, which stood to receive $130,- 
) jess than it had anticipated for the 


icht of the Trade—With two roll- 
~ in one year, the fur trade was 
~ Another reason for uneasiness | 
‘that there is some inventory on 
ch the trade might take a loss, and 
. were expressed that the lower ceil- 
n seal would have a downward in- 
nce on the prices of other heavily 


ked pelts. 
Se described OPA’s action as 
>» designed to reduce the retail 
; of finished garments such as 
sen’s coats, jackets, and scarfs to ap- 
imately fall of 1942 levels. 

he fur industry this week was press- 
for the fixing of an early date for 
postponed auction so that manu- 
cers could start work soon on next 
n's garments. 


BACKS DOWN 


| 
n one of the few major backdowns | 
¢ it began to get tough, with the 
ctment of its new law giving it ju- 
ction over advertising more than five 
s ago, the Federal ‘Trade Commis- 
, last week “dismissed without preju- 
” its four-year-old complaint against 
nbert Pharmacal Co.’s Listerine anti- 


he original complaint (BW —Aug. 
4),p39) charged that the company’s 
citising misrepresented that dandruff 
nfectious and caused by a particular 
m, and that the prepartion is effec- 
rin killing this germ. The complaint 
characterized as misrepresentations 
ins that Listerine will prevent colds 
| sore throats, kill all mouth or throat 
ms, and that it halts food fermenta- 
in the mouth, thus eliminating hali- 
is or bad breath. 
‘onsumers, to whom Listerine’s 
ven your best friend won’t tell you” 
ertising has long been a bete noir, 
fe disappointed at FTC’s dismissal 
week. But the commission was 
ful to state that dismissal without 
judice left FTC free to reopen the 
Meanwhile the commission will 
'a watching and waiting game. 
Vhether the case is reopened de- 
hds largely on how Lambert conducts 
terine advertising in the future. The 
mmission’s chairman, Robert E. 
ct, ponted out that neither an out- 
it dismissal of the case nor a cease 


| desist order would settle “the un- | 
ving medical and scientific contro- 


| 
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oRINTWEIg, 


STOP ERRORS 
START COST RECORDS RIGHT! 


@ Bridging the gap between weighing and bookkeeping 
... TOLEDO PRINTWEIGH gives you indisputably 
accurate printed records of each weighing operation. 


Simple —even with green help, long hours, greater 
fatigue and wartime speed—PRINT WEIGH keeps weight 
records straight, 


Rapid — puts accurate, printed weight records in the 
operator’s hand with split-second speed! 


Dependable— prints BIG figures... unmistakably big... 
on thick tickets...on large or small sheets...on strips 
-.. with extra copies. 


Accurate—backed by more than 20 years of Toledo Re- 
search and Engineering in weight-printing. Thoroughly 
proved throughout industry, Printweigh is adaptable to 
scores of weighing operations. Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo, Ohio...Sales and Service in 181 cities. 


TOLEDO 


PRINTWEIGH 


SCALES 


LABOR 


Revolt in Illinois 


Lewis lieutenant quits as 
appointive president and goes 
back to mines in rebellion over 


union autonomy. 


Into the mouth of the Peabody Coal 
Co.’s Mine 57 at Springfield, Iil., last 
week trudged a new employee, his raw- 
ness betrayed by_the gleam of his un- 
tarnished helmet and safety lamp, by 
the lack of grit under his nails. 

To the Pe: abody Coal Co. this meant 
only that its manpower supply was in- 
finitesimally improved. To the dust- 


streaked miners who clustered around 
the recruit, it meant something else. 
It meant a showdown with John L. 
Lewis over autonomy, a fighting word 
in the lexicon of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 
@ Stepped Down—The new employee 
was Ray Edmundson, who for nine 
years was the provisional (Lewis-ap- 
pointed) president of U.M.W. District 
12, one of the biggest districts in the 
age Lewis empire. Rebuffed by 
the U.M.W. chief in a final plea for 
district autonomy—for the right to elect 
district officers, for the right of self- 
government—Edmundson flung the 
$8,000-a-year job in Lewis’ face and 
took a $l-an-hour job in the mines. 
Whatever else lies behind the rup- 


ture in relations bet 
the man who for yea 
one of his most tru 
even the “heir app 
conjectural. But schi 
Mine Workers rarely 
affairs, and Edmund 
coupled with his anno 
tion to fight for elect 
resigned, contains th« 
internal ruction comp 
which accompanied | 
of Philip Murray from t 
Workers’  vice-preside: 
6'42,p14). 

@ Autonomy Revocab| 
ally, the districts 
U.M.W. is divided fo: 
purposes are autonomo: 
the years, as outside 
brought to bear on 
tions—such influences 
and dual unionism—Lew 
the night to revoke the 


tonomy 


Soldiers on furlough, eager to bol- 
their Army pay with civilian 
wages, and industry, anxious to plug 
labor shortage gaps, are getting to- 
gether. Prime example is North 
American Aviation’s plant at Ingle 
wood, Calif., where 715 G.I.’s 
helped last week to build Mitchell 
bombers and Mustang fighters. 
Already snowballing among service 
men, North American’s plan was 
devised by G. S. Honey, plant em- 
ployment director, who presented it 
to commanding officers of camps 
within commuting distance of Ingle- 
wood. Last winter the Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze Co. started to util- 
ize the off-duty hours of military 
police stationed nearby. After a few 
days’ trial the idea fell apart when 


ster 


the Army—without explanation—for- 
bade the practice. 

Since then the Army has appar 
ently changed its mind. Although 
the War Dept. does not approve of 
furloughs for the sole purpose of 
engaging in nonmilitary work, it 
nevertheless encourages military per- 
sonnel to employ as much free time 
as it wishes in agriculture and essen- 
tial industry—provided a labor emer- 
gency exists, and such work does not 
interfere with the regular employ- 
ment of civilians. Commanding of- 
ficers, however, have the final .word. 

At North American the soldier 
goes right to work without physical 
examination, and gets paid off at pre- 
vailing rates-estarting at 86¢ an hour 
for unskilled labor—at the end of 


Mutual Aid: G.L.’s on Furlough, and Labor-Short Industry 


each shift. The average G 
about six hours daily, 
the night shift. Seaun he 
his uniform, he chooses jobs that ar 
not messy, preferably those on the 
loading docks (below, left on the 
assembly lines (below, right). Mam 
of the soldiers are “repeaters,” te 
porting back for work whenever they 
have the opportunity. 
Relations between North 
can’s civilian and military 
are reputed to be excellent. Foremen 
report that the soldiers are willing 
employees and that their prese: 
boosts civilian morale. Thus far 
problem has arisen over union me 
bership. North American has a 
tract with the United Aircraft Work 
ers but is not a closed shop. 


vorks in 


Amen 


WOTKEIS 
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A Postwar 


TOULD you like to add to your post- 
war sales a part of the half billion 
lars’ worth of goods that will be 
ported annually by the Caribbean 
lands and nearby South America? 


For years the ships of the Alcoa fleet 
ve served this convenient export mar- 
t. While war continues, their first aim 
to serve America’s military establish- 
ents around the world. But when the 
at is won, the Alcoa fleet will again 
ume full shipping to this close-by 
«a—helping American producers and 
otkers expand markets there, and 
inging back materials needed here. 


7] 


“beh Uae weetine 


Export Market for YOUR» Products 


In our years of service to the Caribbean 


and South American area shown on the 
map at the right we have learned the 
needs and wants and preferences there 
. the potential volume for products 
of every type. We know the experienced 
agents who can be helpful in each com- 
munity. All of this information is avail- 
able as an Alcoa service to American 
business executives . . . to help them 
prepare plans ahead for greater post- 
war production and employment. 
Address requests for data to Dept. 
B, Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 


| district and appoint p: 
to function until the h 
are neutralized. 

For many of the proy tl dict 
however, the hostile ' art! 
been distressingly hard, at 
been slow in restoring t 
his subject, possibly 7 
other, dominates the di Pe Bey 

| biennial conventions 0! | 
tional union. 

e Fighting Progressives trict 
which embraces all 

| autonomous until 1933, 

trict surrendered its ch 

| in a move to consolidat 

| forces against the encroa ts of | Ed 

rival Progressive Min 

America. Lewis appoint 

as president in 1935, and 

tenure was unbroken unt 
revolt. 
As a demonstration of } 


° 44 of Edmundson’s Illi tga 
HATS ... off to the Tropics! rates handed him theit rescncsn 


submit to Lewis, and the district ex 


n 
tive board urged Lewis 
. —_ . “ Oe _ ° a a gs 
Old Sol isn’t going to be the “undoing” of any American fighting men in F.dmundson’s resignation Bes 
the tropics, if first-class tropical equipment can prevent it. Sun helmets | Lewis called the board to \\V ashing: y, 
. . . . . i > ry © » + l] 4 rc 
are important in tropical areas and must reach destinations undamaged. | and handed Edmundson 
In their deli H&D Speen ee | White, who had been district 
n their delivery, H & D corrugated shipping boxes are completing another | president. : 
wartime packaging mission—without a hitch. Walter J. James, secretary-tr 
:, po aa ' of the district and a clo 
ve > wi ackagi oct i aly . ) Pack- . Bg: } agar 
Every H & D war packaging project is minutely studied by H & D Pack tied of Conde sebeleadl this ich & 08 
age Engineers to determine if it Edmundson’s attempt to { him. yy li 
holds any features that may as- eAwWw — ga the time | - 
sat i eel ; Edmundson says he expects t 1] 
sist in bettering the packages you : : had t 
: - I Bee. Tells How To Pack in the background, to conti +‘ 
will use when world commerce War Materials in in the mines—waiting, as he | Dec. 
is again on a peace-time basis. Corrugated Boxes “until Tony speaks,” until the rank af .. 
Already the “early birds” of Be 
a . ° Pi Th . * ! . . . . ’ ; 
progressive business are getting ote ieaeedagy Snpedact etpging jb : the I 
‘ is to get as much essential material to other 


a line on future packaging re- destination points the fastest, safest and ' ; aftore 
most economical way possible. H & D's 
ap 3 Little Packaging Library Booklet, “How to 
signing now so they won't have Pack War Materials in Corrugated Ship- 
ping Boxes" is filled with 
valuable information on 
packaging all types of 
war materials. For your 
copy write The Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Company, ee 
Executive Offices, 4461 : B® ~~ missit 


quirements; planning and de- meas 
Ne 
ness 


to stand in line later. 
lin l lat posse 


The files of H & D are crowded 
with packaging ideas obtained 


from hundreds of war-time jobs. 


So, for packages that will protect 
Decatur Street, Sandusky, 
and promote your products, re- Ohio. 
member, H & D Package Engi- a a 
neers are ready to help you plan FACTORIES in Baltimore @ Boston @ Buf- 
falo @ Chicago @ Cleveland @ Detroit 
now for your post-war market. Gloucester, N.J. © Hoboken © Kansas City 
Lenoir, N.C, @ Montreal @ Richmond 
BUY WAR BONDS TODAY St. Louis @ Sandusky, Ohio © Toronto 


TOMORROW NEVER COMES 


It’s back to the mines 


For postwar packaging ee teller see ys Edmundson (left) who quit h $6 


a-year presidency of the mine uni! 


District 12 after a quarrel with ] 
F & AU t | L. Lewis over policies in I]linois. 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING ... CORRUGATED SHIPPING BOXES 92 Business Week @ May }3, 


cis can mull over the issues and decide 
( » of action. 
But the retired official's adherents al- 


al disty ody arc steaming up a campaign to 
cigstate him, this time as an elected 


Leaders of many of the 160 
ns in Illinois have scheduled 
, - in Springheld within the 
next fortnight to draw up battle plans. 
Forewarned—Having sat on 
e sidelines—or even participated on 
trict JEN] ewis de—when the _ international 
- had occasion to put down 
other rebellions, they know the kind of 
position they may face in a no-holds- 
red ne ht. 


Edmundson himself was in the front 
of the U.M.W.’s battle with the | 


ve Miners in the western Ken- 
coal field in 193l—a 
ydded with bombings and other vio- 
nce. In 1935, one of the Progressives 
is slain, and Edmundson was one of 
many U.M.W. members questioned 

ut it. In 1936, Edmundson was 


Progre 


(dl. 
eFagan Ouster Recalled—Ringleaders 
‘04H of the Edmundson comeback attempt 
éxi, » are aware that loyalty in the coal 
is a transitory thing when Lewis 
irs a Stream of fixers into the trouble 
A year and a half ago, Patrick T. 
pe lagan, veteran president of District 5 
D dest Pittsburgh), sided with Phil Murray, 
his lifelong friend, in the Lewis-Murray 
d Although opposition to Fagan 
had been fragmentary, he was defeated 
n his campaign for reelection (BW— 
Dec.19°42,p92) by Lewis’ trouble-shoot- 


C 


Because of the encouragement which 
the Edmundson revolt might afford the 
other provisional districts, Lewis can’t 
aford to employ anything but stern 
measures. 

Nor can he overlook the attentive- 
ness of the Progressive Miners, now 
possessing a charter of affiliation in the 
F.L., to an uprising of the U.M.W. 
in the Progressives’ home state. Only 
last week the P.M.W.A. fought the ap- 
plication of the Lewis union for read- 
mission to the A.F.L. 


OBIN SQUIRMS OUT 


Completing his demonstration of how 
¢ does not want an employer to act 
hen the union in the case is his own 
nternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
hauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers, 
he truculent truck drivers’ president, 
Waniel J. Tobin, found an out in his 
mush with striking mailers who had held 
ip the distribution of Tobin’s house 
gan last week (BW —May6’44,p106). 
th [a \ nwilling to eat the bitter crow of 
iirng the eleven striking girls he 
IS. bad fired, Tobin agreed to an atrange- 
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younded by gunmen firing from a mov- | 


battle | 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE ANSWERS A QUESTION: 


by a ale 4 
2 ae ? § Ste 


\\\h) \ 


WHY DIFFERENT TYPES OF WELDING RODS? 


Efficient welding demands that electrodes deposit metal that equals the 
metal being used. e For ordinary carbon steels, a few types of rods are 
sufficient, since the analyses are basically the same. Welding Stainless 
Steel, however, presents a different problem. There are many types of 
Stainless Steel—developed for hardness, strength, ease of machining or 
other specific requirements, in addition to corrosion-resistance. PAGE 
Engineers, in connection with the world’s largest manufacturers of Stain- 
less Steel, perfected special electrodes and techniques for welding every 
specific type of stainless. Hence the many types of 
stainless steel rods. e There is a correct PAGE electrode 
for welding either Carbon or Stainless Steels. Keep ask- 
ing for PAGE electrodes. Like all Acco products, they 
are essential in peace and vital in war. 


In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT ¢ In Canada—D Chain Company, Ltd. 

In England—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Ltd. * Aircraft Controls, 

American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope, Campbell Cutting Machines, Ford Chain Blocks, 

Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equipment, Maryland Bolts and Nuts, Owen Springs, Page Fence 
and Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves, Wright Hoists and Cranes. 


Give them Monroes—and they'll 
see that your business has the 
vital figures and records it needs 
... on time, ready when needed, 
accurate. Loyal workers like 
these, with the help of Monroe, 
are performing wonders in this 
manpower shortage, turning out 
essential office work that is an 
important part of America’s co- 
lossal industrial production. 


Payroll calculations and rec- 
statistics; analyses; esti- 
mates; invoices; costs 
and percentages; inventory; 
posting and accounting proce- 
dures—these are the life blood of 
business. It is upon these that 
management depends for efficient 
and economical administration; 
the job of Monroe is to keep this 
vital work flowing. 


ords; 
reports; 


Call the nearby Monroe branch 
... learn from our representative 
the availability of Monroe Cal- 
culating, Listing and Accounting 
machines under existing condi- 
tions. Let his experience aid you 
in effecting shortcuts and simpli- 
fications to make working hours 
more productive. 


‘Isnt it swell to gel our work 
done so guichly , 


Pe bg SES tio? ay 
Monroe MA7-W Calculator 


bak ik 


Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 
Ask about our Guaranteed Mainte- 
nance Plan to keep your Monroes 
in top operating condition. Without 
obligation get your copy of the book 
MONROE SIMPLIFIED 
METHODS FOR PAYROLL 
CALCULATIONS 
from our nearest branch, or write 


to Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


ONROE 


CALCULATING «+ LISTING * ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


| pull out if the union wer 


members), 


| the big unions in Los Ang 


ment whereby they we 
ployees of the printing 
publishes the Internat 
The paper will be ma 4s 
teamster union membcr 
shop instead of from Ty Ps 
The girls will retain th 
in the mailers, get $49 a. 
print shop’s union contra 
with the $30 a week Tob 


Union in C. of C 


after threatened schi: 
independents interested 
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With some misgivings, 
geles Chamber of Com 
noted as a friend of organi 
admitted its first labor un 
bership. 

‘The misgivings have be« 
since last June when the ent 
independent Cannon Emp \ 
Inc., first broached the 
afhliation to the startled 
haps nothing would have « 
not a couple of members of 
ber’s board of directors thr 


Ne 


@ Against Union “Axis”—J his. R 
Franklin, head of the littl 

has scored in 
highly displeasing to th« 


no community of inter 
unions and business. He has 
ing them for years and refers t 


the “A.F.L.-C.LO. axis”—somceti 
| the “A.F.L.-C.1.0.-NLRB ax The s 
Franklin is opposed to the An alarm. 


Federation of Labor because of what abe 
terms its fantastic initiation f set 
multiple membership, and its simer 
| dues. He is against the Congr es 
Industrial. Organizations —b fort ne 
says, it is communist-control! Loge Rome 


| as his union, and because th 


Angeles. 

And he is against them both bec 
of their “heavy use of politi 
when in conflict with such indepen 


tives are “always union objectives 
not workers’ objectives.” 

e Continuing Fight—Standing on 
criticisms, Franklin and_ his 
ship have fought the big um 
ever they found them—in occa 
picket-line skirmishes, in the 
National Labor Relations Board ¢ 
tions. 

Twice in the past three \ 
C.1.0. electrical workers have ght 
elections to dislodge the Can 
ployees Assn. from control of 
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lled “Post-War Dreamitis” 
... and it’s catching ! 


T'S a disease. And the funny thing about 
itis that you may have caught it and 
don't even realize the fact. 


The symptoms sound more amusing than 
daring. The patient thinks about post- 
war and the house he plans to build. He 
seesvisions of partitions that appear and dis- 
appear as he touches a button. Houses that 
glitter with glass and plastics. Houses that 
revolve with the sun, where he lolls in com- 
fort not equalled since the days of ancient 


R me, 


There are at least two alarming things about 
Post-War Dreamitis”, if you sincerely want 
to build a house some day soon: 


1. You lose time worrying about impractical 
ideas, when there is no time to spare. 


2. You get confused with dream ideas. And 
i you don’t look out, youll miss entirely 
the many new improvements in_ building 
and in materials that are ready and waiting. 


For example, new “floating type” plaster 
walls and ceilings that reduce room-to-room 
noise and cut down on repair expense. Fire- 


proof gypsum sheathing at no more cost 
than old-style inflammable sheathing. High 
efficiency rock-wool insulation that brings 
year “round comfort, and pays for itself even 
in the low-pric ed home by fuel savings. 
Washable wall finishes in colors, and noise- 
reducing materials for rooms where quict 
is desired. These are just a few of the prod- 
ucts which National Gypsum research has 
ready for your post-war home... products 
that can be specified now. 


START PLANNING NOW 


You should start now if you want to avoid 
the rush later on. Most authorities predict 
1,000,000 new homes a year in the 10 years 
after the war. So the man who begins plan- 
ning today has the jump on the market. One 
of the best ways to begin is by seeing your 
nearby Gold Bond lumber or building mate- 
rial dealer, ora local contractor or architect. 
These men know building. They can tell 
you how to get the house you want and how 
to finance it up to 70% or 80%. 


The main thing to remember is that if you 
start now—today—with your planning you'll 


probably be living in your new house while 
the man with “Post-War-Dreamitis” will have 
nothing more tangible than his dreams. 


-, 
M. H. Baker, President 


National Gypsum Company 


e 


WAR TO PEACE OVERNIGHT! 
That’s how quickly the 20 big Nation- 
al Gypsum A me can convert back to 
peacetime production. ‘These strat- 
egically located plants supply over 
150 good building products to over 
10,000 Gold Bond lumber and build- 
ing material dealers. Gold Bond re- 
search, its plants, and its dealers are 
important to you when you build. 
Through them you get the latest and 
the best in construction materials. 
National Gypsum Company, Execu- 


tive Offices, Buffalo, New York. 


BUILD BETTER WITH GOLD BOND 


Wallboard « Lath « Plaster « Lime « Metal Products * Walipaint «+ insulation *« Sound Control 


** 


your PacKkaceE is YOU 
TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 


There it is in the shipping 
room... your product ready 
to represent the results of 
your ingenuity and skill. You 
want it to get to its destina- 
tion ship-shape and sound — 
upon that condition depends 
your good will . . . your pack- 
age is you to your customers. 


At the end of the produc- 
tion line . . . Acme Steelstrap 
takes over . . . protects that 
precious package for shipment 
by rail, by sea, by truck or by 
air... “Bound to Get There” 
with Acme Steelstrap. 


But Acme protection goes 
even further. Our advice on 
properly reinforced shipping 
packs may reduce weight and 
waste in container materials, 
reduce freight charges, pre- 
vent pilferage and damage 
claims ... savings that pay 
the slight investment in Acme 
Steelstrap over and over again. 


The list of Acme Steelstrap 
users reads like a “Blue Book” 
of American Industry, because 
these concerns realize their 
good names are worth protect- 
ing all along the shipping line. 


* DOC. STEELSTRAP is repre- 
“a & sented by Acme engineers 
—men whose business is 
the reinforcement of shipping 
packs—from single containers 

to car loads of freight. 
tet. Today, on every fighting 
front, there is evidence of Doc's skill 
—on cases, cartons and crates, on 
bales and on skid loads—on materiel 
and supplies from Army and Navy 


depots, from arsenals and from war 
industry. Strap has a full-time war 
assignment, part of a job that Uncle 
Sam calls “pack it right to reach 
the fight.” . . . It's the same job that 
we have always called making ship- 
ments “Bound to Get There.” 
When his war work is finished, 
Doc. will be ready to discuss the 
possibilities of steel strapping rein- 
forcements for your post-war business. 


pte ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2828 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


| Electric Development ( 
| Violence and charges of 

| ism followed the last \ 
| lence hospitalized 14 of | 
| bers, but the union ca; 
| oficial NLRB investigat 
| pany unionism charge. 

| @ Others to Join?—Th: 
| ployees Assn. isn’t playin 
| It is loosely affiliated 
| independent unions in 


hese total in membershj 
with a sharp awareness 


| dependence. 


It is understood that #] 


| pendents now will join 
| of Commerce, that they h 
| ing only for the signal 
| acceptance. 
| thus will be able soon to sit 
| decisions and be able to 
| member of the board of di 


Franklin ho) 


In addition to local bra; 
Mechanics Educational Socict 
and the United Brotherho 
Cutters & Helpers, whos 
activitics in war plants ha 
the news outside Los Ang 
ciation of independent uni 

Employees Independent A 
Motors), Seven-Up Employ 
dependent Bakers Assn., A.S.\1 
Union (Automatic Screw M 
Huntington Employees Assn., St 
ployees Assn., Sante Fe Em) 
Krispy Kake Employees Assn., | 
ers <Assn., Independent 
Technicians Assn., Pacifi 
Workers Alliance 
Inc.), Angelus Employees 
ephone-Trafic Employees | 
ployees Assn., Inc. (Tidewat 
Therador Employees Assn., 
Employees Assn., Vard Empl 
Owl Employees Club, Nation 
Employees Assn., Sparling 
Assn., Pacific Paper Progressiv: 
lied Employees Assn., Independ 
mobile. Workers, Inc., Los Ang 
& Fire Protective League, W 
ployees Assn., and Barker Emp! 


BOOSTING “PRESENTEEISM’ 


Most war industry towns ha 
battling absenteeism, but Lima, O! 
has taken the positive approa h 
launched an elaborate campaign t 
“presenteeism.” 

Following a publicity barra 
sored by an emergency committ 
20,000 war workers (in a town t 
fore the war had a total popu 
44,000) signed a pledge in Ja 
be “on the job—on time—every | 
day” and were given red, whut 
blue badges. Each worker sign« 
addressed to a soldier from Lim 
ising him all-out work on th 
front. 

At the end of three months, 
having an almost perfect record 


I homp ( 
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ena after prominent Generals of 
the past, our hard-fighting tanks are 
doing an epic job in the war. 


American Industry has geared its vast 
production capacities to building battle- 
ships and jeeps, tanks, guns, giant bomb- 
ers and fighters, billions of bullets, shells 
and bombs. 

Whatever the need to speed Victory, 
American workmen produce the goods. 
Skillful management makes possible this 


vast arsenal of war. 


However, there is one basic element 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


demanded in the manufacture of most 
all war materiel. This vital ingredient is 
oil . . . fine cutting coolants and other 


quality lubricants. 


And — in war plants all over America 
— wherever this demand exists — there is 
a quick, convenient source of Texaco 
quality lubricants . . . at more than 2300 
wholesale supply points. 

Available from these same sources are 
the services of skilled Texaco engineers 
— to assure the operating efficiency and 
economy of Texaco quality lubricants. 
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is VITAL & 


WAYNE Air Compressors are serving in 
Army Ordnance shops, serving the Air Corps 
and the Marines in the field, going to the battle- 
fronts in Convoy Lubers, helping build ships of 
war and speeding up production in war plants 
everywhere. Compressed air is the most econ- 


4 H. P. to 10 
H. P., 1.5 to 40 
cu. ft. per min. 
displacement. 


omical, most flexible and gener- 
ally useful mechanical means of 

ower application in use today. 
Relieve man power shortages 
with more air tools. Ask about 
Wayne's Auxiliary Unit Plan to 
amplify present air supply at 
low cost. Wayne units are avail- 
able under Government regula- 
tions. May we tell you more a- 
bout them and explain the steps 
required to secure them? They're 
backed by Nationwide Service! 
Write for catalog showing com- 
plete line today. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


| construction 


ance of at least 9% 
gold star to adorn t 
The committec 
industry, and labo: 
plan to utilize loca 
fully following a \ 
mission threat last 
Lima as an acute ] 
WMC finally applic 
in February, before t 
chance to prove itself 

Details of the 
samples may be ol 
Assn. of Commerce, ( 
Ohio. 


|New Ship or 0} 


Squabble over pay 
for work on vessel in dry 
on West Coast brir 
of NWLB summons 


Headed for a shovw 
that of the Montgonx 
case, the strike of tl! 
machinists in the San 
shipyards this week h 
the stage where ther 
one of two moves: Fit 
had to capitulate and 
on the government's te 
ernment had to take o 
@ NWLB Defied—The { 
ties was thus narrowed 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. loca 
volved defied a mandato: 
the National War Lab: 
to appear as ordered at 
hearings, and ignored t! 
their national leaders fi 


| of the issues. 


During the controver 
on ships in San Fran 
where the machinists 
time been squabbling « 
(BW—Apr.29'44,p107), 
town machine shops where AF | 
bers refused to work tir 
unions involved were A.’ 
tional Assn. of Machin 
and C.1.0.’s United St 
America, Local 1304. 

@ The Issues—NWLB, \ 


] 


| the disputes when dirc 
| agencies were ignored, on \I 


orders which (1) ruled tl 
machinists in the East B 


| machinists in San Franci 
| paid for work performe: 


sels in drydock at the rat 
($1.20 an | 

of the repair job rate ($1 
demanded by them, and 
regional board in directing A! 
chinists in San Francis¢ 
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ertime work in the up- 


ther ordered officers or 
tives of the unions to appear 
May 6 to show cause 
iid not be subject to 
the War Labor Disputes 
vere not complied with. 
dy appeared. It was then that 
LB threatened government seizure 
be shipyards. ; 
lows Recommendation—In ruling 
+ the machinists’ demand for the 
+ ate on drydock work, NWLB 
» recommendations of the Pa- 
Coast Joint Committee for Ship- 
ing & Ship Repair, headed by 
Adm. John W. Greenslade. Both 
pement and labor agreed, in the 
t- Coast Stabilization Agreement 
42, that the work in question 
id be performed at new construc- 
the time, this spring, when the 
ne flared into a national issue, 
binists were tefusing to work on a 
net tender and a Maritime Com- 
n cargo vessel, which needed final 
ment, at the NWLB approved rate 
20 an hour. Last week a new C-2 
transport finally was removed 
drvdock after union men had re- 
to give it a final checkup unless 
were paid the repair rate. Accord- 
a Navy spokesman, the vessel 
t go to sea until the checkup 


dered Back—This dispute is on the 


a nding settlement of a | 
ng conditions dispute. | 


la of the Pacific Coast Shipbuild- | 


‘onference now in session in Port- 
Ore, and NWLB’s shipbuilding 
hission has been assigned to inves- 
» and recommend any further 


ming that seizure of the ship- 
was “inevitable under present cir- 
tances,” Philip Murray, C.I.O. 
lent, this week wired Local 1304, 
g the machinists to return to work. 
vy W. Brown, president of I.A.M., 
tdered members of Lodge 68 to 
“defying” the government. 
ally Appear—Leaders of both the 


rkers’ union and I.A.M. finally | 
red in Washington last Wednes- | 


FE. F. Dillon, I.A.M. 
. Stated that the subpoena which 
it him to Washington on the 
me dispute was the first notice 
bd received to appear. 

described himself and Harry 
. another business agent of the 
who was also subpoenaed, as “law- 
ig citizens,” and added that he 
ht they would get “a fair shake” 
ashington, 
pther Defiance—A collateral case 
VLB defiance concerned the same 
- local. Machinists in uptown 
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CLARE RELAYS 


Clare Type “’G” Short Coil Relay 


WE DON’T PULL 


OUT OF A HAT 


There is no magic in the way Clare ““Custom-Built” Relays per- 
form. They are manufactured to operate perfectly in the job for 
which they are designed. This is the basic principle of “custom- 
building.” Years of “know how” have given Clare engineers an 
exact understanding of what you must have in your relay and how 
to build it for you. 


Precise design and manufacture, the use of the finest materials 
available, and fine adjustment are vitally important in “custom- 
building” Clare Relays. Our engineers are never satisfied until 
every part of every relay is as carefully selected and precisely 
fitted as the parts of a fine watch. 


Added to these factors is the flexibility of application made possi- 
ble by “custom-building.” Clare Relays can be supplied with 
various types of mountings; with contacts of rare metals or special 
alloys in a wide range of sizes, ratings and forms; with coil wind- 
ings to match the circuit and application; with contact closure 
sequence and desired contact pressures to meet the requirements 
of your specifications. 


If you have a design problem which the ordinary relay will not 
solve, send us a print showing your requirements and let our 
engineers “‘custom-build” the relay you need. Ask for the Clare 
catalog and data book. C. P. Clare & Co., 4719 Sunnyside Ave- 
nue, Chicago (30), Illinois. Sales engineers in all principal cities, 
Cable address: CLARELAY. 


CLARE RELAYS 


“CUSTOM-BUILT” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 


4 
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HOW TWO PROBLEMS 
FIND A SINGLE ANSWER 


Where war-jammed factories could not 
find manpower, Louden Overhead Han- 
dling readily supplied its equivalent. 
Where government procurement de- 
manded still more production, Louden 
simplified and accelerated assembly oper- 
ations ... allowed workers more time at 
machines and machines more time at 
work. Where harried engineers could not 
find needed plant space, Louden moved 
materials handling and traffic to the ceil- 
ing with results little short of miraculous. 
Where Louden serves today ... will be the 
scene of rapid reconversion and plant re- 
arrangement tomorrow. It is not too late 
to meet the needs of today and the de- 
mands of tomorrow with flexible, adapt- 
able Louden Overhead Handling ... not 
too late to write for the Louden book and 
learn this single answer to your double 
problem. But write today. . . « THE 
LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 5219 W. 
Superior Ave., Fairfield, Iowa. 


LOUDEN 
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Louden’s Amazing New Dial Operated 
Automatic Dispatch System 

Carries any load to any station in any department. 
Makes any desired stops in any desired sequence 
over any chosen route. Detours any approaching 
load, switches, reverses and returns to point of 
origin. All automatically, without attendants, on a 
simple setting of the control dial. A tremendous 
step closer to completely mechanized operations. 

Other Louden equipment includes simple hand- 
operated carriers and hoists, power-operated units, 
cab-operated hoists, cranes and carriers, gantry 
cranes, process-handling equipment, etc. To fit 
any need from a small room up to a completely 
unified, comprehensive and universal plant-serving 
handling system. From truck or gondola car at re- 
ceiving door to finished and crated product out the 
shipping door, by way of baths, ovens, spraying 
booths, drying ovens, weighing scales, etc. Flex- 
ible, adaptable, easily and quickly modified and 
rearranged to fit changing needs. 


FREE Materials Handling Manual 
E —— 64 pages of facts and photographs, 
scores of installations. How to han- 
dle all kinds of materials, in all kinds 
of plants. A wealth of man-saving, 
time-saving, space-saving ideas and 
methods. Write for free copy today. 


OVERHEAD MATERIAL 
HANDLING SYSTEMS 


Untangle Men, Machines, Manufacturing and Material Handling 


| ment of the wage 
tions. 


shops had a contract 
Metal ‘Trades A 
March 31. While 
were under wav, t 
work more than 4 
cause the associati 
to retroactive wag¢ 
NWLEB received 
the regional board’ 
to continue work un 
ditions of the old c 
52- to 60-hour wee! 


Detroit Loses 
WMC imposes 
ceiling as motor city 


+ Manp 


5 labo 


{_ +) 
Tall to 
government contro's. 


management group 


Detroit’s managem ane 
groups, both powerful 

last week end in thei 
government controls 

(BW —Nov.27'43,p102 | 
took the form of a \ \! 
Commission regulation 
power ceilings covering 
some 800.000 worker! 

tial and nonessentia 
WMC was backed up | 
duction Board and th 

@ Shortage Indicated—| 
groups approved the act 
ered male workers only, 
that manpower forecast 
positive shortage of 

a possible surplus of 23,( 
September. Important, 
fact that the ceiling regulat 
signed to plug holes disco. 
tion of the production 
mittee, establishment of 
year (BW—Oct.16'43,p95 
pected to stave off tighte: 
controls. 

The committee was formed ' 
view contracts before th 
terms of manpower avail: 
had authority to study on! 
tracts. Much of Detroit’ 
on subcontracts. 

e Can Control Contracts—A) 
the services steered contracts 
gan, they did so because ¢! 
other place had the know-how. 
committee contract reject 
fore, were simply overridden 
grounds of necessity. 

Now, WMC can cont 
awards by limiting plant | 
Thus the urgency committ 
covered. 

State WMC director }dw2 
Cushman backed up his cla 


ality 


te 
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LAS Research Has Built 
a Stockpile of Ideas 


iy Atlas research men are concentrating on problems of war produc- 
For the duration, that’s their big job. But while finding solutions 
speed the war effort, these research men have built—and are con- 
ing to build—a stockpile of ideas with innumerable fascinating 
ibilities for postwar industry. 

instance, consider a few of the promises inherent in wartime develop- 

ts in the chemistry of Atlas’ Zapon industrial finishes, since it’s 
finish that both sells and re-sells toys, refrigerators, furniture and 
r products. 

olor, designed for its effect on living—not just hunks of the rainbow. 


iter control of gloss: finishes that can be cleaned without taking on unwanted gloss, 
losing gloss by abrasion. 


neater resistance to mar and abrasion: finishes which have new resilience and elasticity, 
withstand wear and tear. 


reater resistance to acids, alkalies and greases, to light and heat—to meet modern 
julrements. 


« 


wer application costs, because of more “‘mileage’”’ and faster drying. 


sider these few samples from the Atlas stockpile as merely an 
ation of what you may find—exploring with Atlas. If your activities 
¢ within our scope, you'll benefit from synergism* applied to your 
lems. Atlas research men will be glad to sit on the same side of the 
twith you—to help find new commercial possibilities, present and 


var. Plan to consult with Atlas soon. 
Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


*Synergism—< 
growing habit in Ameri- 
can industry. Men bring 
problems and ideas to- 
gether so that minds 
“‘click’’ to produce a 
result far greater than 
the sum of ideas ex- 
pressed. So to speak, they 
make 2 + 2= 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


Offices in Principal Cities 


ee TI 4 Ss: POWDER COMPANY 


Industrial os ¢ Industrial Finishes ¢ Coated Fabrics ¢ Acids 


Activated Carbons ¢ Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel’ 
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you make a 
talk or 
speech 


Dip into this new book 


for 1 nutes or half an 
hour when preparing your 
next talk you're 
hour t ome up with 
half a valuable tips 
lelivervy, and modern 
ries and quotes to add 
a lot of life, color, and 
punch to your talk. From 
these notes of a capable and long-experienced 
speaker you can get sensible advice and usable 
us for quick application in the kind of speak- 
ing jobs you are interested in. Gives a great col- 
lection of quotable material, both serious and 


factors of successful speak- 
a way that you can follow easily 


humorous, and simple 
ng, presented in 


and use with good effect on your audience and in 
development of your own confidence and satis- 
faction 


Hoff man’s 


The SPEAKER'S 
NOTEBOOK 


334 pages, 5!/, x 8, $2.50 


@ How to improve your skill 
and effectiveness 


This book takes up public speaking from 
a realistic approach—gives dozens of down- 
to-earth tips, unembellished by any compli- 
cated theoretical approach, that you can 
apply in adapting your subject matter to the 
audience and the occasion, in using illus- 
trative material effectively, making a good 
impression at start and finish, getting over 
platform jitters, acquiring a pleasant man- 
ner, getting your talk across, etc., etc. 


@ How to use humor in public speaking 
is given special attention in two chapters 
that tell when to use a story, what kind 
to use, how to tell a story—pointers that 
will help many speakers to make better 
use of this important technique. 


Gives HUNDREDS OF STORIES 


and quotes to drive home points 
in your talks 


12 stimulating addresses by prominent people. dealing 
with tcday’s most pressing problems, are outstanding 
examples of well-developed talks. well worth study. In 
addition, they offer you quotations and source material 
for discussion whenever your own talks touch on these 
topics. 


including the favorites of popular 
comedians, are given, for use in brightening your talks 
and pointedly illustrating ideas. These are classified and 
ndexed according to dozens of subjects and ideas that 
speakers frequently want to illustrate. 


Many epigrams and aphorisms, also classified and indexed 
for your easy use in illustrating talks 


232 humorous stories, 


Here’s a way to make your very next talk better—and to 
go right on from that point, speech by speech. gaining 
smoothness. versatility, and interest as @ speaker 

this book 10 days free. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 

Send me Hoffman's The Speaker's Notebook i 10 
days examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$2.50 plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
(Postage paid om cash orders.) 


NOME 2... cc ccccercescecscseeccoesersesersessesessses 


City & State......0..0. 
Position 
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(Books sent on approval in U. 8. 
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shortages by pointing to 30,000 open- can maintain that 
ings in U Employment Service files @ Veterans Excepted celine 
in Detroit today. Of these, 5,500 are motive Council - 
priority jobs, indicating that they are Workers Union had P 4 
in urgent need of filling for work certi- ceilings, not only er 
fied imperative by Army and Navy also as too inflexil posit 
officers. salved on the dissid =* 
@ Base Period Set—The Detroit regula- handicapped worker - 
tion is like most of the 40-odd others; dents, and construct wilt 
more inclusive than some, it controls tion employees. Retu co 
employment in tool, die, machine, and _ go on any payroll in \| ~*~ 
pattern shops with as few as eight per- next man lost to the a 
sons. considered havin att 
The base period for them and others _ the vet. eS 
is May 1. By May 15, cunployers of Increases above th aot 
200 or more must stop replacing labor _ totals will be permitt es 
losses until they reduce to 97% of the to WMC, in cases 
May 1 figure, and as of July 1 they meet schedules or fill 
cannot hire until a 95% level is Employers with sever aaa 
reached. The comparable dates for em- can split thir manpow .* 
ployers of 50 or more are July 1 and @Had Their Chance ies 
Aug. 1. ‘Those employing less than 50 =WMC’s announcement WW 
iles 
ght 
M Cities Placed on 48-Hour Week ges 
any Cities Placed on our Wee z 
The 48-hour-week regulation ap- easy areas—may if th 
parently is one War Manpower Com- Actually, all but tv 


mission ruling that really is working. 
A total of 136 urban areas (actu- 
ally 169 cities) have been placed on 
the 48-hour work-week by WMC 
order. ‘wo additional cities, Cin- 
cinnati (in Group 3) and Marion, 
Ohio (in Group 1), are slated to go 
on the longer work-weck June 1. 
Under WMC tules, all Group 1— 


Group | cities have b« 
the 48-hour week. ‘The « 
Eureka, Calif., and ‘Ta \\ 
[en Group 3 areas an 
labor problems are so sli; 
have not even been cla 
with 56 in Group 2, als 
longer work-week. 

The list of urban area 


acute labor shortage area—cities sup- 48-hour week, by WMC teg prope 
posedly go on the 48-hour week auto- follows with the area cl t eC 
matically; Group 2—stringent labor 1, 2, or 3, indicating deg: det 
shortage area—cities are encouraged — stringency—shown in parent! Qy 
to adopt the longer week; Group 3—__ ceding the city names: a 
: anc 
Region I gan City-LaPorte, Muncie, R lati 
(1) Hartford, Meriden, New Britain-Bristol, Bend, Ind.; Aurora-Elgin, Ch 1 he 
Waterbury, Conn.; New Bedford, Mas Heights-Harvey, Dekalb, M« - 
Newport, R. 1.; Portland-Biddeford-Sanford, Springfield-Decatur, Sterling, W mm 
Me.; (2) Batl Me.; Boston-Quincy-Hing- Gary-Hammond-S chine. Ir 60-H 
ham, Springfield-Holyoke-Northampton, Mass.; Sturgeon Bay, Wis.; (2) Com : 
Bridgeport, Com Portsmouth, N. H. anapolis, Kokomo, Marion, N wi 
Region II Kenosha, Manitowoc, gers ind: 
(1) Buffalo-Niagara Falls, N. ¥.: (2) Mas. FreePort Il.; Evansville, Lat owe 
sena, N. Y.; (3) Utica-Rome, N. Y. Region VII 1 
(1) Brunswick, Columbus, pose 
: Region III Charleston, S. C.; Knoxville, 17 vOr 
(1) Plainfield-Somerville, N. J.; (2) Allen- Ala.; Panama City, Fla.; Pascag ?} 
town, Chambersburg, Pa.; Newark, Paterson, (2) Biloxi-Gulfport, Miss. ; Jack ‘ 
Perth Amboy, Trenton, N. J.; Wilmington, sacola, Tampa, Fla Savannah, ( th 
Del. Resi IV Atlanta, Ga.; Spartanburg, S. tint 
egion : 
(1) Baltimore, Elkton, Md.; Hampton Roads, (1) Clinton — Noe H ile, 
Petersburg, Richmond, Va.; Washington, eo : glans irD 
D. C.; Wilmington, N. C.; (2) Burli ngton, Region IX or ‘| 
Charlotte, Elizabeth City, New Bern, N . (2) Otishe yma City, Okla.; Pine Blu, A: r tl 
Front Royal-Winchester, Va.; (Uncl lassified), Wichita, Kan, I 
Spruce Pine, N. C. Region X h 
Region V (1) Beaumont, Tex.; (2) Galveston eee 
(1) Adrian, Benton Harbor, Detroit, Muske- (3) Dallas, Tex. . 
gon, Mich.; (2) Akron, Cleveland, Lima, Region XI egir 
Ohio; Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, Monroe, (1) Cheyenne, Wyo.; Ogden, Tx ! i! 
Owosso, Pontiac, Port Huron, Saginaw City, (2) Provo, Utah; (3) Butte, M : 
Mich.; Canton-Massillon-Alliance, Columbus, Lake City, Utah; (Unclassified) Ir 1d 
Dayton-Springfield, Fremont-Port Clinton, lace-Kellog, Utah; Rock Springs, W} pens 
Lorain-Elyria, Mansfield, Piqua-Sidney-Troy, Region XII 1 
Toledo, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Youngstown- (1) Las Vegas, Nev.; Los Angele es 
Warren-Sharon, Ohio-Pa.; (3) Newark, Ohio; Francisco Bay, Santa Ana, Ventura-Os 
(Unclassified) Salem, Ohio. Calif.; Portland, Ore.-Vancouver, W4 ha 
Region VI Seattle-Bremerton, Wash.; (2) Everest, W* 
(1) Anderson, Ft. Wayne, Logansport, Michi- Reno, Nev.; San Bernardino-Rivet Ua ¥ 
" ‘yr 


t labor and industry had 

ill chance before govern- 

were imposed. First 

uction urgency commit- 

which proved to have flaws. ‘Then 
» an employment stabilization plan 

ster the urgency committee. 

qultancously, Detroit labor and 
cement interests joined hands in 
“Petroit Victory Council, whose 
4s to stir up citizen interest in job 
ying in war plants aroused little in- 
+ WMC's stand evidently is that 
hese moves have still left deficits 
he manpower projections, and that 
ytionary action must be taken 


MC Has Last Word—Labor and 
ygement answer that the projec- 
~ have always shown deficits, and 
| they have got along well up to 
WMC counters that critical 
jules are behind production in De- 
+ right now because of manpower 
rtages—and to that one has come no 
r as yet. 


sh Aren't Fowl 


Proposal to assign junior 


cutives to part-time jobs in 
pis turned down by regional 
‘labor board as inflationary. 


proposal by the Cleveland Graphite 
ne Co. to bolster its manpower sup- 
by detailing junior executives to part- 
manual jobs in the shop was turned 
1 this week as inflationary by the 


cand Regional War Labor Board. | 
iiation of it now has been sub- | 
ted hopefully to the Wages & Hours | 


sion of the U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
6)-Hour Week—The plan had been 
d with enthusiasm by William B. 
nunds, area director of the War 
power Commission. In brief, it was 
posed that about 50 junior execu- 
»work 48 hours weekly in the fac- 
!2 hours at their desks. 
r the two-hour daily administra- 
tint, one-fourth of their current 
ile, they were to receive one-third 
heir present salaries, thus compensat- 
i the speedup in cleaning off their 
lor the factory work they would 
the hourly rate attached to the job. 
hoy Suter, stabilization director of 
tegional board, said the scheme 
| increase their total take-home 
ind would amount to receiving 
pre as executives for time at 
lal jobs. 
ot Good Economics’—The com- 
' had suggested that women em- 
ees be upgraded to do the detail 


‘ formerly done by the juniors in 
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Getler materials handling 


for tomorrow’s warehousing... 


MOBILIFT has made a war record that ushers in 
a new era of materials handling. Streamlined war 
schedules by air, truck, rail and water have devel- 
oped faster and more effective handling methods. 

Your plant and your warehouse of tomorrow 
require these more efficient and more economical 
techniques of handling. MOBILIFT, which has played 
such an important part in developing new wartime 
handling methods, is now ready to help you reduce 
handling costs. Plan now to analyze your present 
methods. Let us show you how MOBILIFT can revo- 
lutionize materials handling. 


SALES OFFICES: 
370 West 35th St. New York 1, N.Y. 
107 N.W. Walton St. Atianta, Ga. 
2430 S. Parkway, Chicago 16, Ill. 
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VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY « 835 S.E. Main St. Portland 14, Oregon 


RIAM 
MANOMETERS 
i! 
AY 


THE MERIAM INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
10932 Madison Ave. + Cleveland 2, Ohio 


. are used in the 4 
raising and lower- > 
ing operations of 
one of the largest 


\ 


floating dry docks. 


MERIA 


INSTRUMENTS 
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SCGHELM 


INDUSTRIAL TRAILERS 


“Caissons” for army use now .. . for hundreds 
of peace-time uses later. One of many Schelm- 
built products that have gone to war. 

Time is NOW to consult our Engineers on your 
postwar requirements for Industrial Trailers, 
Fleet Truck Bodies or Commercial Trailer 
Coaches. 


SCHELM BROTHERS, INC. wicec. 


WANTED 


NEW PRODUCTS 


For Post War Manufacture 
and Distribution 


A nationally known company founded 
in 1900 with modern factories and 
sales offices, strategically located in 
the United States, desires new products 
for manufacture and distribution after 
the war. If you have a _ recently 
patented or patent-applied for sound 
peacetime item, embodying new basic 
features or improvements—or, if you 
wish to dispose of a “going business” 
including the right to manufacture and 
sell the type of products desired, we 
would like to hear from you. If you 
interested, write giving full in- 
All communications will be 
Direct your 


are 
formation. 
held in strict confidence. 

letter care this magazine, 


BO-3838, Business Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IL 


the planning, personnel, enginecring, 
and other departments. Most of the 


50 involved had tool room, machine, or 
other experience gained before promo- 
tion. Suter’s reasoning was that if the 
50 took part of their executive pay for 
shop work, other workers might feel 
entitled to the same rate, “which is not 
good economics.” 

Graphite Bronze is 400 workers short 
of the number needed and expects to 


lose an additional 600 to the armed 
forcés in the next six months. Last 
winter the company employed, three 


nights a week, a score of military police 
from a battalion then stationed in Cleve- 
land. The Army ordered this halted. 

@ The New Plan—Under the plan sub- 
mitted to the Wages & Hours Division, 
the junior executives would be em- 
ployed cight hours a day in the shops at 
regular rates, and the division would 
establish their status under the Walsh- 
Healey and Fair Labor Standards acts, 
setting compensation for such time as 
they devote to executive duties. 


Wage Floor Wider 


Setting of minimum pay in 


‘three industry groups leaves 


only three more to be covered; 
deadline is 19 months away. 


With high war-wage levels providing 
a favorable climate, the Labor Dept.’s 
Wage-Hour Division is winding up 
ahead of schedule its job of putting in- 
dustry on the 40¢-an-hour minimum 
wage (BW—Nov.6'43,p90). 
@ New Orders Issued—The three latest 
wage orders, issued Mar. 20, cover 
1,500,000 workers in three groups, but 
only an estimated 75,000 of these were 
getting paid less than 40¢. The groups 
were: (1) meat and poultry; 450,000 em- 
ployees, of whom 50,000 were getting 
less than 40¢ an hour; (2) bakery, bev- 
erage, and miscellaneous food industries; 
300,000 employees, of whom 15,000 are 
directly affected; (3) metal ore, petrol- 
eum, and natural gas; 750,000 covered, 
of whom 10,000 have been making 
under the minimum. 
e Three More Coming—Wage orders 
covering the remaining three groups of 
workers not yet brought under the law’s 


| provision are in the red-tape stage, from 


| which they may emerge 


| tate, 


any day. 

(1) fruit and vegetable 
covered, 10,000 
insurance, real es- 
motion pictures; 1,250,000 cov- 
60,000 affected; (3) communica- 
utilities, and miscellaneous trans- 


They 
packing; 150,000 
affected; (2) finance, 


are: 


ered, 
tions, 


| portation industries; 900,000 covered, 


50,000 affected. 
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WORKERS VS. VETERANS 


War workers may soc 


| 


veterans in politics. | 
dence to such a trend } 
63-year-old George \\ 
learned last week that 
Democratic gubernator 
in Nebraska by 374 vot 1) 
campaigner, Olsen devot 

from his war job wor 
theory for squaring the circk 
opponent is Republican Gov. Dy 
Griswold who is secking a t! 


The $16-a-week minimum—for 
hour week at 40¢ an 
workers engaged in interstat 
normally would not Become mpu 


until Oct. 24, 1945, unde + the 
Labor Standards Act of 19 
industry committees, whos “de 


govern the extension of the co 
have been able to anticipate the 
requirements, Current employme: 
high wages have made the stepup 
30¢ to the 40¢ level much easier 
was the jump to the 25¢ floor whe 
law was passed in 1938. 
eA Policing Job—When thi 
maining groups of workers are r 
the minimum wage rate, the W 
Hour Division can concentrate on 
ing. In the nine months ended Ap 
wage-hour inspectors (there wer 
last year but the number is d 
625 now) found violations t! 

in restitution of $12,863,000 to 404 
workers. During the fiscal 
June 30, 1943, some $17.! 
390,000 workers was paid 
ployers. 

This sort of policing will 
on this year under a budget 
000 compared with $4,000, ' 
and $5,151,000 the year bef 


} 
+ 
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ij) WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


In the midst of concentrated activity along the English Channel, the fury of 
the latest Allied air attacks, and the pounding of Hitler’s coastal defenses, 
don’t lose sight of important postinvasion projects that are being planned 
now, down to the last detail. 
+ 

Conversations are now under way in Washington between military men, WPB 
officials, and transportation experts on the problems of restoring rail tracks 
in western Europe as closely as possible on the heels of the invading armies. 

Besides the destruction which the railroads in western Europe have suf- 
fered from Allied bombings, the Germans are reported to have pulled up 
nearly 20,000 miles of rails in France and sent them to the eastern front. 

Problem now is to have adequate supplies of rails and emergency rolling 
stock on hand to carry out repairs on a scale commensurate with the immedi- 
ate demands of the liberating armies. 

€ 
If Allied blitz tactics work as well as is expected, early demand for a few 
key commodities is bound to create a squeeze on world markets unless buying 
is rigidly controlled. 

Look for an immediate run on coffee, and, a little later, on wool and 
cotton. Coffee-drinking Sweden is well stocked with cash to go after large 
shipments of coffee-beans, and Norway, Holland, Belgium, and France have 
all been buying food supplies through governments-in-exile. 

First relief supplies will include finished clothing, but the scheme of 
the relief agencies is, as quickly as possible, to supply cloth for fabrication in 
local factories, and later raw materials to be utilized in reconditioned textile 
mills. 

® 
South America’s coffee crop this year is estimated at 23,000,000 bags— 
not enough to cover world demand if all of Europe is liberated in 1944. 

This means an inevitable bidding up of prices unless London and Wash- 
ington have agreed on a price ceiling which they are. willing to enforce 
through their control of shipping. 


France can count on large supplies of wheat, vegetables, fruit, and meat from 
North Africa. Since the liberation of the French African colonies more than 
a year ago, Allied and French farm experts have planned production to meet 
requirements on the Continent after the invasion. 

A quick Allied victory in France might even come in time to save the 
harvest from Nazi scorching, and to allow a second crop of quick-growing 
vegetables. 

e 
The arrival in London of official representatives of the Yugoslav forces of 
Marshal Tito (BW—Apr.29'44,p113) suggests that arms are going to be 
supplied to the guerrillas in greatly increased quantities and that Tito’s 
250,000 troops may soon become a vastly more potent threat to Hitler than 
in the past. 

e 
Don’t miss the significance of the clear, concise statement of Soviet-Czech 
relations during the period of Czechoslovakian liberation. 

It is in striking contrast with the lack of any specific Anglo-American 
pacts with the countries of western Europe—particularly France. This fact is 
not overlooked by many critics of Washington’s vague handling of foreign 
policy. 

Jan Masaryk, Czech foreign minister, defends the Soviet deal tersely: 


THE WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD Continues 


BUSINESS WEEK “Some pussy-footing ostriches criticize the treaty between Soviet Russia 
and Czechoslovakia. Our close collaboration with Soviet Russia needs no 
MAY 13, 1944 explanation. We do not want anything from the Russians except protection 
from the Germans, and the Russians want nothing whatsoever from us.” 
* 


As was to be expected, Czechoslovakia will pattern certain postwar plans on 
Soviet models (BW—Jan.22'44,p104). 

Dr. Benes declared recently in London that the first government in liber- 
ated Czechoslovakia will be one of national unity, committed to a five-year 
plan of reforms which are being written now. 

s 


More spectacular is the Benes proposal to the Czechoslovak government-in- 
exile that it adopt a policy for nationalizing all large industries when the 
country is liberated and normal political life has been restored. 

Small industries will be returned to their original owners. Like other 
exile governments, the Czechs are keeping an elaborate account of all prop- 
erty transfers ordered by the Germans or by local agents of the Germans, and 
have declared all enforced transfers void. 


Worrisome problem behind the nationalization program is what to do 
with major stockholders who have obtained new citizenship during the war, 
some of them in the U. S. 

Fear of the Czech officials is that they will find themselves in the posi- 
tion of expropriating the possessions of citizens of friendly and allied powers. 
The plan, nevertheless, will be carried through. 

eo 
On what terms expropriated shareholders in the industries to be nationalized 
will be paid is another problem. 

The wartime inflation in Czechoslovakia has pushed share prices to 
record levels. 

Between Mar. 1, 1940, and Dec. 31, 1942, the price of Bohemia Sugar 
Co. shares on the Prague Bourse jumped from 1,615 to 7,000 crowns, while 
Western Bohemian Kaolin & Fire Brick Co. shares jumped from 6,160 to 
21,800 crowns. Price of the famed Skoda Works stock, however, jumped only 
from 1,715 to 2,905 crowns. 


e 
Even without the new pressure campaigns from Washington and London, neu- 
tral nations are likely to cater to Allied wishes during the remainder of the 
war in Europe. 

Swiss firms have suddenly refused to make further sales to Germany 
on credit. 

Swedish interests, as anticipated (BW—Mar.18’44,p112), are trying to 
make an over-all deal with this country to fill urgently needed orders for wood- 
pulp and paper in return for top priority rating on badly needed U. S. 
machines. 

The U. S. may also contract to buy Sweden's entire ball bearing output, 
beginning immediately, in order to keep it out of the hands of the Germans. 
& 

Without revealing either D-Day or H-Hour, Washington has quietly arranged 

a pep broadcast, timed for the fourth day after the invasion, to be addressed 

to war workers direct from the assembly line of eight industrial concerns 
PAGE 108 around the country. 
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aded for China 


Allies will drive for port 
sast after recapturing the 


spines rather than launch 


major push through Burma. 


» 4 strategy in the Far East is 
wooing a drastic change which has 
mportant implications for busi- 


war in the Orient is being 
led up : 
ys of a year ago to move into 
ry through the back door—Burma— 
ing shifted. 
aight Across—Instead, the major 
according to today’s plans—will 
je straight across the vast stretches 
» Pacific—to the Philippines, and 

to the China coast (map). 
course of the war in Europe will 
iter this strategy, though a quick 
wn victory would speed up the 


‘Kunming+ « 
4 * 
s “ ™ 
Our » 
kites gegt! 


i 
» 


ued for a year in efforts to develop from India an 
usive Which would drive the Japanese out of Burma 
Hrcopen a supply road to China, Allied leaders appear 
¥ to have a new strategy, from bases in the South 
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operation by freeing ships and planes 
sooner than 
counting on them. 

@ Reasons for Change—Ihere are sey 
eral reasons for this change in plans. 

In the first place, the Pacific cam 
paign of the Allies has been successful 
more quickly than had been anticipated 
The Japanese fleet has refused to meet 
Allied Nipponese planes no 
longer rise in sufficient numbers to offer 
serious competition to the 
droves of heavy bombers and doughty 
fighters that now threaten even such 
vaunted Japanese bastions as ‘Truk and 
Paramushiro, 

It is clear that ‘Vokyo is unprepared 
to defend at least its outer ramparts 
from the kind of assault that the Allies 
—30 months after Pearl Harbor 
equipped to make. 

e@ Disagree on Burma—But there are 
other reasons, too, for this important 
shift in Allied strategy. 

Year-old plans for launching a major 
attack against the Japanese in Burma 
have failed largely because of the in- 


cautious leaders are yet 


forces. 


swelling 


are 
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ability of British and American leaders 
in the area to agree on a plan for action. 
Lhe conflict is not entirely national in 
character, for both British and American 
leaders have failed to agree among them 
selves. 

@ Secondary Drive—T his explains the 
lack of any major Burma campaign dut 
ing the past three months. 

It also explams why Admiral Lord 
Mountbatten—Supreme — Alhed 
mander of the arca—has moved his bass 
of operations to Ceylon. Here he ts at 
least free from the political control 
and irritating restrictions of New Della, 
though it is probably too late now to 
expect more than a secondary 
from this area. 

his is likely to come only after the 
direct Pacific assault of the Allies has 
cut off the Japanese in Malaya and the 
Netherland Indies from the main Japa 
nese flect and from supply bases which 
are located principally in Japan and 
Manchukuo. 

@ Growing Alarm—Main cause for the 
shift, however, is the growing alarm in 


Com 


drive 


Pacific (behind triangles). Recent air and naval thrusts at 
Ponape, Truk, and Palau suggest that current plans call 
for a frontal attack on the Philippines. Next objective: the 
Asiatic mainland—probably at Haiphong or Hong Kong. 


When gauge blocks are ground 
and lapped to millionth-inch ac- 
curacy (at 68 degrees Fahren- 
heit), the surfaces cling together 
as if magnetized. Every infinites- 
imal quantity of air is excluded. 
The force that holds them is far 
greater than can be explained 
by atmospheric pressure. 

A similar effect is obtained 
between the seat and disc of a 
Hancock ‘soo Brinell” Bronze 
Valve. The surfaces have mirror- 
finishes which are close to dia- 
mond hardness. 

So the valve closure is as 
positive as if the metals were 
“‘wrung’’ together. There is 
nothing fragile about this deli- 
cate precision. The working life 
of a Hancock “s00 Brinell” 
Bronze Valve is from ten to 
twenty times as long as the life 
of an ordinary valve. 

Their economy is not meas- 
ured by the price but in perfect 
performance with freedom from 
repair and maintenance costs 
and loss from suspended opera- 
tions. For the tough job, specify 


Hancock “soo Brinell” Bronze 
Valves. 
Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 


y write to them or to us for 


il HANCOCK 


stl MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
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| this country 


| road, 


over the situation within 


China. 

Though the world usually dates the 

Sino-Japanese War from 1937, it really 
started with the ““Mukden Incident” in 
1931 when Japanese garrisons were en- 
larged beyond treaty strength to put 
down an alleged attack by- the Chinese. 
When none of the powers intervened in 
China’s behalf, the Japanese pushed 
their advantage, nipped off rich and 
strategic Manchuria, and then moved 
south to grab Peking and ‘Tientsin. 
e China’s Lost Resources—Japanese oc- 
cupation of North China and Man- 
churia cost the Chiang Kai-shek govern- 
ment nearly a third of its population, 
an equal amount of its foreign trade, and 
two of its most important industrial 
zones: around Mukden, and around 
‘Tientsin. 

China’s position did not become crit- 
ical, however, until the Japanese blitzed 
into the Yangtze Valley, captured Nan- 
king and Shanghai, and then systemat- 
ically occupied every major port and 
railroad. This cost the Chinese govern- 
ment the bulk of its revenues, closed the 
main supply lines from abroad, and left 
the country no more manufacturing 
capacity than could be carried away over 
the mountains on muleback or through 
the treacherous gorges of the Yangtze on 
man-pulled barges. 

These facts must be remembered in 

interpreting today’s developments in 
the Orient. 
e Runaway Inflation—The Chungking 
government is still nominally in control 
of more than one-half of the area of 
China, but it has access to not one 
major port, controls not one of the 
strategic rail lines, and lacks even a 
network of modern highways. 

One serious result of this lack of 

communication and local supply is Tun- 
away inflation. ‘The Yangtze Valley was 
supplied with its principal m: inufactured 
goods from factories at Hankow or 
Shanghai, or from imported supplies 
that came up the valley by boat. Lacking 
these sources, the demand for goods has 
so far outstripped puny local supplies 
that prices have soared several thousand 
percent. This situation cannot be 
changed until coastal manufacturing 
centers are liberated, ports reopened to 
receive imports from abroad, and com- 
munications routes restored. 
@ Political Deterioration—At the same 
time, the political situation is deteriorat- 
ing because of the lack of a close tie 
between the central government in 
Chungking and territories that stretch 
for thousands of miles without a rail- 
a telegraph line, or even a rea- 
sonably good truck road. 

The E ighth Route Army (com- 
munist) refuses to collaborate fully with 
Chiang Kai-shek, and the generalissimo 
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is even accused of maint 
a blockade against the co: 

than on the Japanes« t 
army has the guns, amn , 
food, or clothing to fig 

paign. This explains wl 

are able to hold such 

areas with a relatively 

well equipped troops. 

@ Ports Essential—It ha 

to American leaders 
familiar with the bas i 
China that they can m 


lessly slow progress aga the 
nese if they depend on forcer 
over the “hump,” or even over 


opened Burma Road. It 
that American troops do 
pathetically at the ineffici : 
and the squalor of the blockaded ( 
through which they must fight i 
handle the job through the back-d 

This, more than anything eye 
counts for the gradual shit 
over the last six month 
liberating China can be 
speedily only if masses of 
be landed at some Chin 
the Pacific, and from ther 
recaptured rail lines. 

@ Probable Objectives—Prescnt nay 
raids in the Pacific suggest that A 
forces are driving toward the | 
pines from which they will carry 
attack—probably early next 
Hong Kong, or possibly to Hai 
French Indo-China (map va 
Both are good ports, and bot 
a rail supply line into the 

This obvious new strategy hel 
explain the recent Japanese dr 
regain full control of the rail line f 
Peking to Hankow. Tokyo must pr 
to repel the Allies on the ( hina 1 
land as well as along the island 1 
across the Pacific to Japan itsel 
@ Speed Restrictions—W ith A! 
manders calling for every possible p 
and masses of men for operatior 
Europe, immediate progr 
Pacific cannot be stepped up again | 
the invasion is an assured 
men, supplies, and ships can | 
verted to the Pacific. 

But, if present timetables 
maintained, it is likely that the P 
pines will be re: ached by the en 
this year. When that hay pens, 
whole rich rubber, tin, and 01 
of Malaya and the Indies can | 
pected soon to fall to the Allies 
it will be isolated from Japan 

This, then, is the signific 
business of a change in str: tes 
by the futility of fighting a twer 
century war across eighteent! 
China. It is something to | 
bered both in reading the wat 
muniques and in plannin 
drives for markets in the Far ba* 
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With amazing, almost human intelligence, the 
vet locates and builds only where he finds an 
ndance of the things he must have for survival — 
we conditions are most favorable for construction 
is lodge and dam. To this ‘‘engineer’’ of the 
mal world, careful choice of location is the prime 
isite. 

oday, industry’s first job ... the job of all 
ica. . . is to help win this war. The second 
equally important, is to plan carefully now, so 
the nation’s progress and economic stability 
be assured. 


ert executives are planning now for the changes 
responsibilities that will 

te with Victory. Their engi- . 
are thinking in terms of 

version, expansion, new 

pries. In postwar planning, 

ough investigation and care- 

consideration of new plant 

s are of the utmost importance. 


Norfolk and Western territory 
the elements essential to post- 
industrial progress. This 
— between the Midwest, the 


J this pollo! 


Virginias and Carolinas and between the North and 
the South — offers a variety and an abundance of 
raw materials, including all-purpose bituminous 
coal; a satisfactory climate, good, native labor; a 
year-round, ice-free seaport at Norfolk, Va., and 
proximity to great producing and consuming mar- 
kets. Precision Transportation of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway completes the picture. 


The staff of the Norfolk and Western’s Industrial 
and Agricultural Department at Roanoke, Va., knows 
this territory It is equipped to aid you in postwar 
plant location. Write for specific information about 
the territory's resources and advantages. Your in- 
quiry will be held in the strictest confidence. 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS... AMAUNITED FOR VICTORY/ 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Tn a nutshell. 
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Fluorescent Fixture 


for Every Modern 
Lighting Need! 


GUTH ARISTOLITE 


@ GUTH Fluorescent Lighting is available 
in types for every requirement. Smart- 
ly styled — modern — efficient — depend- 
able! That summarizes today’s GUTH 
Fluorescent—the engineering achieve- 
ment based on over 40 years of light- 
ing leadership! 


Ultra-Violet 
for Offices, Schools, Hospitals 


GUTH Germicidal Fixtures—the new, 
proven way to disinfect air, destroy 
air-carried bacteria —help control con- 
tagion. Helps prevent absenteeism 
due to colds and ‘‘flu 

Write for full details on 
GUTH Lighting and Ultra- 
Violet Units. Use your busi- 
ness letterhead, please. 


THE EOWIN F. GUTH CO 
2615 Washington Ave. St. Lovis3, Mo 


CANADA 


King Steals Show 


Canada, its prestige high, 
plays independent and forceful 
hand at imperial conference, 
and likes it that way. 


Last week London laid out the mat 

to welcome four \ isiting prime ministers 
and a bevy of lesser Empire officials 
for the long-heralded imperial con- 
ference (BW—Apr.22’44,p115). 
e Chief Dissenter—Canada’s rotund 
William Lyon Mackenzie King. stole 
the show from grizzled Jan Christiaan 
Smuts of the Union of South Africa— 
elder statesman of the Empire who re- 
cently pinch-hit for Churchill as British 
war cabinet chief—and Peter Frazer and 
John Curtin of New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. ‘The delegates from India and 
other dependencies didn’t come. 

In the midst of formal unity, Canada 
stood out as the chief dissenter on pro- 
posed Empire policies. 
eGrown Up—With armistice and 
postwar policy decisions already under 
study, Prime Minister Churchill 
sounded the conference keynote: “It is 
right that the British Empire in its col- 
lective aspect should put itself solidly 
on the map and make all the watching 
world realize it stands together.” 

But Canada has grown up during the 
war. It ranks fourth among United Na- 
tions producers of munitions, and 75% 
of its output goes to the Allies (BW— 
Apr.29°44,p114). 

Ottawa no longer talks to Moscow 
and Chungking—or Washington— 
through London, but directly and on 
its own. Canada is an equal partner in 
two of the Allied economic coordinat 


| ing combined boards. 
| @ The Conference—The imperial con- 
| ference agenda started with a military 


preview of the invasion plans. Next 
came discussion of tough United Na- 
tions diplomatic problems on which the 
United Kingdom sought Empire advice, 
but mainly agreement. 

These included the handling of rela- 
tions with the French National Com 
mittee and other governments-in-exile, 
border issues in Europe, civil adminis 
tration in certain liberated countries, 
and the destiny of enemy nations, par 
ticularly Germany, after the armistice 
e Empire Bloc—At the bottom of the 
agenda came Commonwealth relations, 
including plans for welding the Empire 
bloc into a single voting voice for future 
inter-Allied war and postwar dickerings. 
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And it is on this fina 
ada may be expectc 
greatest resistance as 
wartime gain in prest 
tions to date, Canada | 
dependent and forcef, 
it that way. 

Phe Canadian posty 


scheme (BW—Mar.25 
attempt to bring Briti A 
proposals into commo: 
e Stumbling Block—S; \f 


King is not likely t 


‘ NEW 
Canadian bargaining pe . 
ference, although offici 


in the usual perfuncton 
communique with com; neer 
Biggest stumbling b to | 
unity, however, is the di erse 
of the units of Empire to ¢ Be. 
trade policy. While Ca 
more closely attached to the | 
States tradewise, and is t 
pull out of the Empire t ofe 
system established at Ottawa ; 
Australia and New Zeala | 
Africa in particular, continue ¢ 
preferential tariffs because the J 
Kingdom is their chief : 
e Return Engagement—( 
ing its oats and prepat 
trade promotion drive, is groom 
resentatives for worldwide dist 
by the Dept. of External Af 
league with the Dept. « 
Commerce. Latin America i 


atel 
with Canadian legations and j Since 
receive special trade promotion ¢ — 
One likely upshot of the conf of | 
will be the guarantee of t B 
gagement to approve all n yin 
affecting the various parts of the | oes ft 
ind 
1 Ai 
h iT 
Waterway Aga 
To N 
New pressure behind iM vem 
; 
St. Lawrence project aime oe 
postwar make-work camps ma 
TON 
It means a new canal. ne 
ne 
MONTREAL-—At the drop It i 
or at least at the threat of a1 r ta 
rise—the promoters of the St. | TOC 
River waterway go into action Prin 
with a time-worn project for | lo de 
deepening, and straightening the Clean c 
bly Canal at the Canadian end mn 
page 113). 
@QOne Lock Built—When P 
started up in the late twentics, ( e rapi 
newsprint interests got behind t! ir 
project with the result that ot ar 
lock with 12-ft. (instead of 6#-f nt 
was installed. Donnacona Paper ( m 
six 230-ton barges into ser I it 
termittent dredging of the n Car 


was undertaken. Internationa 
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ATERWAY SHORTCUT 


P CANADA 


comm 
la } 
} 
I | 
PCAC) 
le-pref 
va In 
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ue t 
the U 
irket 
lada I 
a ba 
oomin 
distril 
| Affa 
= 
yy later added a ship to the service. | 
d 1s Since the war began, traffic on the 
mM ¢ eway has taxed capacity and thou- 
cont his of tons of freight have been turned 
ction. Bulk of the southbound traffic is | 
t Cocg@usprint and lumber. The return cargo | 
the | s from coal and nitrates, molding | 


|and phosphates, to foodstuffs from | 
1 America and more distant ports 
ich are loaded in New York. 
To Make Jobs—Agitation for im- 
pvement of the canal is aimed at tak- 
advantage of full-employment plans 
ng hatched in Ottawa; the Provincial 
nomic Advisory Board (Quebec) and 
Provincial Reconstruction Commit- 
we reported to favor the project if | 
comes to make-work jobs after the 
It is sure to get the nod over such 
her talked-of schemes as the 15-mile 
lerocean tunnel from New Brunswick 
Prince Edward Island. 
lo do a real job on the waterway will 
in construction of a new canal. The 
emment’s survey of the project in- 
tes the need for a 4.2-mi. (instead 
the existing 12-mi.) canal around 
rapids on the Richelieu River. This 
ld require four instead of nine locks, 
f 12- or 14-ft. draft to conform with | 
ent capacity or possible future im- 
ement of the American sections of 
waterway. The cost of rehabilitating 
Canadian end is estimated at $10,- 
00 to $12,000,000. 
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(BITE and BURN) 


It takes Country Doctor's extraordinary blending 

experience, skilful selection of the finest tobaccos 

and a perfect moistening agentall these three to- 

gether—to get rid of bite and burn and to create such 

unbelievable, harmonious, satisfying effects—in puff 

after puff... Try Country Doctor Pipe Mixture! 
You'll like it. 
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PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd. Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


THE MARKETS 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 69) 


The behavior of a number of the 

whisky shares on the New York Stock 
Exchange has been giving Wall Street 
something to talk about. Favorable price 
action in recent wecks has indicated that 
the whisky group finally has been able 
to regain at least a fraction of its former 
enthusiastic speculative following. 
@ Boom Is Recalled—In fact, some of 
the whisky group have.been putting on 
performances more than slightly remi 
niscent of some of the spectacular price 
moves witnessed when last fall’s liquor 
boom was in full swing. 

One prime favorite of the speculative 
elements has been the common stock 
of Park & Tilford, Inc. (BW—Apr.29’44, 
p34), which is now selling at levels 
of around $91 per share. 

As a result, the gyrations of these 

shares over the last two weeks have been 
quite spectacular since they first staged 
a rise of $17, including a $10 advance 
in but a relatively few days, and then 
followed this up early this week, with 
an abrupt drop of $7 virtually between 
sales. 
@ Reduces Holdings—Nevertheless, many 
former avid participants in the 1943 
liquor stock boom still won’t become 
interested as they note that D. A. 
Schulte, for years the dominant factor 
in Park & ‘Tilford, remained a seller of 
the stock last month and had reduced 
his holdings by Apr. 30 to only 4,752 
shares compared to the 54,500 he owned 
at the end of last November. 

Except for this showing of the whisky 
stocks, trading volume as a whole has 
continued around the same mediocre 
levels, which have been present for so 


long now, and which wer 
for the Big Board's report 
the lowest level of activity 
in any month since Novem! 
® Demand Dwindling—Thy 
sistent demand for stock 
which up to last week had 
unusual spectacle of a ris« 

trial stock price average 
straight days, lately has be« 
and disclosing signs that it m 

to run out entircly. 

Because of the recent 
vance, some Street quarters 
believe now that the zig-zag 
finally ceased a few wecks ag 
prove to have fully discounted | 
on the stock market of the pot 
ening of a new battle front 
®@ Divided Opinion—This gr 
claims to see signs lately that 
have been losing much of the 
over the war situation. A m 
observers in the financial district 
from this opinion, however, an 
pects that most investors and tra 
continue on the sidelines unti 
real clarification of current un 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Mont! 
Week Ago Avo 
Stocks 
Industrial ...119.2 117.8 
Railroad .... 39.9 39. 
Utility 50.9 50.8 
Bonds 
Industrial ...121.1 121.2 
Railroad ....106.1 105 
Utility 116.3 116.2 


— - 


Data: Standard & Poor's 
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HE TRADING POST 


Minded City 


ny one city in these United States 
the right to call itself air-minded, 
> Wichita must be it. You can’t 
ee an hour and not know how 
al is the interest in aviation. 
sturall that interest is fanned by 
war business that has come to 
ita, much of it for aircraft. But 
-s one town that didn’t have to 
for a war to make it air-minded. 
ick in 1908, before the young pilots 
» are fying Wichita-built ships all 
the world had achieved the dignity 
hapers, Roy Knabenshue was flying 
‘hp. dirigible in Wichita. In 1917, 
e were getting into the other war, 
ie Cessna was building the first 
«to be produced there—a six-cylin- 
air-cooled job that was to be the 
of a long line of ships to take off 
eon their maiden flights. By 1919, 
hita had its first airport and had 
t its first commercial plane. 
n 1919 also a young Army pilot 
fom Ft. Sill, Okla., and set down 
is home town the first U. S. Army 
¢ to land in Wichita. He bobs up 
» in another role in another war. 
om that time on, Wichita contin- 
to make aviation history. In 1924, 
jsinessmen underwrote a National 
Congress. Among the earliest man- 
turers of airplanes were men whose 
es still stand high in the industry 
ech, Cessna, Stearman. 
twas in 1927 that Stearman returned 
: California, where he had founded 
riginal Stearman Aircraft Co., to 
! ample Wichita capital available 
build his business there. During 1929, 
company made and sold about $1,- 
(00 of planes. At one time there 
« located in Wichita no less than 
experimental engine factories, 13 
nautical schools, more than 20 avia- 
accessory businesses, and six service 
ts. It is quite possible that in 1929 
chita was the most air-minded and 
best equipped for servicing aviation 
wy city in this country—in Wichita 
‘ll tell you in the world. Maybe so! 
* * * 


‘this is despite the fact that Wi- 
never has been just an air-boom 
As might be expected of a west- 

city now about 75 years old, it has 

and still has many other interests. 


oe the war it was the second city of 


‘now the first. In 1940 its 419 
‘esale establishments did a business 


116,000,000, serving 5,000,000 peo- 


in seven states. It is the fourth 
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milling city of the country, its seven 
packing plants serve a large livestock 
industry, and two oil refineries and 
some 200 manufacturing plants con 
tribute to its industry. Five railroads 
and 41 truck lines radiate from Wichita. 

Altogether it is neither more nor 
less than a typical western city, which 
happened to catch on early and effec- 
tively to a new technical development 
that is bound to leave its mark on Amer- 
ican life as the railroads, the automobile, 
and a host of other gadgets have done. 


* * * 


Then came the war. Like every other 
American community, Wichita ‘turned 
its energies to serving the armed forces. 
Between June, 1940, and September, 
1943, we are told, the city had the high- 
est per capita war contract volume of 
any American city—$7,800. Its war 
plants employ some 60,000. In the pro- 
duction of military aircraft alone, four 
major companies—Beech, Boeing, 
Cessna, and Culver—and 100 subcon- 
tractors are engaged. 

I mentioned that Army lieutenant 
who in 1919 flew into Wichita to land 
the first Army plane that was to visit 
his home town. He is J. Earl Schaefer, 
who left the Army in 1927 to join the 
staff of Stearman Aircraft Co. ‘Today 
that company is the Wichita Division 
of the Boeing Airplane Co. Earl Schaefer 
is vice-president of Boeing and general 
manager of its Wichita plants. 

In that capacity he and his associates 
already have taken a notable part in 
producing the training planes in which 
many young American pilots have taken 
their first lessons in the mastery of the 
air. Now they are building the great 
Boeing Superfortress, which may well be 
the weapon by which those youngsters 
will carry that mastery home to the most 
remote and secure of our enemies. 


* * * 


Naturally the thoughtful people of 
Wichita are wondering what is going to 
happen to their city after the war. ‘They 
know that they are going to have a seri- 
ous problem of readjustment. ‘They are 
not underestimating it, but they are not 
letting it get them down. Right now 
they are getting the facts as to the de- 
sires and the plans of the people who 
work in the war industries. And on 
the basis of those facts, the business 
community is figuring how to meet them. 

But that is another story. I have no 
doubt at all that in planning for its 
future Wichita will continue to look 
aloft for its opportunity. W.C. 
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“We were cutting 2,000 slugs of 
1%“ brass an hour, with a 12" saw. 
Then this Simonds man tried his 
T-11saw on the same machine with 
a change of feed... and got 30% 
more operating time between 
sharpenings ... and 193 sharpen- 
ings per saw!” 


Such results, of course, are not 
possible in every case. But in a ma- 
jority of cases, some worthwhile im- 
provement or saving results when 
a Simonds Engineer gets a look at 
the cutting operation ... whether 
it’s on metal, wood or other 
materials. And there’s no obliga- 
tion in trying out his recommen- 
dations. Just tell your Industrial 
Supply Distributor to bring the 
Simonds man to your plant. 


THE TREND 


THE ROAD TO ALL-OUT WAR 


America is at the crest of its war effort. Though that 
effort has not quite hit its potential peak, it nonethe- 
less must now face its stern test. For high policy must be 
based on intangibles—timing, morale, diplomacy—as well 
as on the facts of military-economic resources. 

Yet we may still have to assess how much further we 
can go. To do that we must see how far we have come 
how fast. And that history must be read part by part— 
for no two parts of our war effort are ever at the same 
Stage at the same time. 


e The President has divided the four-year record into 
four periods—preparedness, from the fall of France to 
Pearl Harbor; then, defensive war, to permit mobiliza- 
tion; then, from the North African invasion to the end 
of 1943, “aggressive deployment” and training and equip- 
ment of our forces; finally, offensive war, now working 
up to its culmination. 

Actually, all these phases overlapped. We can see the 
significance of each just as well by looking at the changes 
from the beginning to the end of each of the years 1941, 
1942, 1943—in numbers of workers and fighters, in the 
annual rate of war expenditures and tax collections, and 
in the levels of munitions output and living costs. 

End of —Gain During End of 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1943 
Rate of War Spending 


Billions of dollars a year) 6 18 49 12 85 
Munitions Production 

In points of its index).. 50 100 325 180 655 
Armed Forces 

Millions of persons ) . 1.0 1.5 4.5 3.5 10.5 
Employment 

Millions of persons 45.6 3.5 2.3 —1.0*% 50.4 
Cost of Living 

In points of its index).. 100 1] 9 4 124 


Rate of ‘Tax Receipts 


Billions of dollars a vear) S 7 8 22 45 


ecline due to the draft 


e That 1941 marked the period of peacetime-type boom 

can be seen in its big rise in employment and living costs; 
but 1942 saw the sharpest mobilization of the war effort— 
in war output, war expenditures, and armed forces; and 
in 1943 came the sharpest squeeze on civilians, evidenced 
indirectly by the acceleration in tax receipts and the 
decline in employment. The changes thus far this year 
have been negligible (BW—Jan.1’44,p104). 

But one figure that can’t be shown marks the real 
flowering of the war effort in 1944: The movement of 
fighters overseas will reach a peak this year, and the 
rate at which they go into combat is accelerating even 
more rapidly. 

When the first frantic attempts at national defense 
began in mid-1940—when volunteers were enlisted, the 
National Guard mobilized, and selectees drafted; when 
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“educational” orders were let, a 50,000-pla progr 
mapped, and plant building begun—the natioy could, 
on reserves of unused industrial and agricult) capac 
to produce basic materials and on reserves of \))\¢ mploy 
and persons not normally seeking work. But, o\en bef 
Pearl Harbor, the first fumbling controls—OP\ ; 
orities, OPACS'’ price ceilings—had had to be instityy 


and, by the outbreak of war, it had already become qyj 
clear that the sharpest mobilization of the war effort y 
due in 1942 and that butter would have to make way § 
guns. Pearl Harbor speeded and enlarged tly Victo 
Program; it did not make it. 


eWhereas 1941 gave us full employment, and the begs 
nings of a war effort in the “tooling-up” process, 1% 
was the year of conversion of production to war 
clothing factories as well as of auto plants, and of me 
output as well as of steel ingots. And basic material 
replaced tools as the No. 1 scarcity. Thereupon, th 
widening gap between demand and supply 
labor, and facilities—-demanded firm ceilings on_pne 
and wages and tight restrictions on demand via the Cor 
trolled Materials Plan, rationing, and taxes. 

Finally, in 1943, the fundamental difficulty of ma 
power arrived. Along with it dawned a realization of th 
fundamental unity of the economy in the war effor 
Military service drained the pool of workers, and pr 
duction no longer could be maintained all along the lin 
While munitions output was pressed forward, it al 
became clear that shortages in some consumer goods an 


In good 


services impaired manpower morale, mobilization, ang 
efficiency. Hence, the allocation of manpower amon 
the armed forces, war production, and the civilian econ 
omy became a single problem. Now each minor ¢ 
of the war effort must be closely meshed with the obal 
otherwise, surpluses appear in some spots while shortag 
crop up in others. 


e Right now, the war effort is short of its potential peak 
More servicemen can yet be sent to the fronts. And 
more men up to physical standards could be inducte 
than is planned. For there are a few spots in the econ 
omy where slack can be taken up—though there 3 
others where pinches must be eased. However, to 1a 
a net gain, great efforts and new controls would be tt 
quired to smooth out the slacks and pinches. And wei 
much more apt to find that any new needs that may ans 
will be sudden, sharp, and spotty—needs, therefore, tha 
can be filled only at the expense of some other essentil 
effort. In any case, the future of the war effort now res 
on the test of its past. 
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